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The Scribe 


Richard Wisniewski 
Dean—College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 


I am pleased that the College of Education at the University of 
Oklahoma has assumed sponsorship of the Jounral of Thought be- 
cause it will provide our college with an opportunity to contribute 
more significantly to what I have long believed to be the one hallmark 
of the university that surpasses all others—the right to scholarly 
inquiry and the free exchange of ideas. 

As one who has held rank in Foundations of Education Depart- 
ments since entering the academy, I must share a concern that I hope 
is shared by readers of the Journal. Based on my experience, | fear 
that all too many persons certified to teach have a weak understanding 
of the historical, philosophical and social issues that permeate the 
educational enterprise. Yet, these very teachers are called on to make 
value and moral judgments about students and curricular every work- 
ing hour of their lives. 

Most teachers have taken at least one course in the Foundations of 
Education, for such a requirement is usual in state certification codes. 
This being the case we might assume that teachers would be far more 
knowledgeable of the roots of education and of the moral issues with 
which all educators must be concerned. We are told that even if 
teachers gain this understanding, the pressures of teaching prevent 
them from thoughtfully examining their calling. There is truth to that 
explanation, yet it begs a more fundamental cause. To what degree do 
we, as professors, succeed in challenging our students to acquire this 
perspective? We ‘‘cover’’ appropriate topics in our courses, but do 
we frontally address the ways in which we deliver, if you will, our 
knowledge to future teachers? I suggest that all too often, we do not. 

If there is one fact that characterizes most Foundations depart- 
ments, it is their divorce from the field-based aspects of the teacher 
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preparation process. In the typical school of education, professors of 
Foundations assume their role is to provide intellectual rigor to the 
preparation process. There is also a tacit assumption that the ‘‘gri- 
mier’’ preparation processes should be the responsibility of methods 
instructors and of supervisors of student teachers. This sad fact has 
been demonstrated over and over, yet we all know that the divorce of 
the ‘‘intellectual’’ from the ‘‘practical’’ is seldom effective. If our 
students are to develop the perspectives Foundations professors can, 
indeed, provide, we must become part of the practical portion of 
teacher education. 

Teaching a required course that is separate from the field work in 
which students test their skills and values, is not an effective proce- 
dure. Working side-by-side with teachers in methods courses, we can 
deal with the tacit value judgments and assumptions exhibited by 
prospective teachers. We can help them think through all those 
decisions about people and curriculum that frequently are no more 
than mere reflections of traditional wisdom. We must help teachers 
predicate their judgments on research and intellectual analysis. 

Putting it another way, students are unlikely to read the ideas in the 
Journal of Thought, but they may be exposed to them second or 
third-hand in the courses we teach. Even if we teach the ideas well, 
under the existing circumstances it is almost a certainty we will do so 
in a vacuum. 

To have a far more powerful influence, we will have to “‘dirty our 
hands’’—and many of us in Foundations are unwilling to do so. In the 
Status pecking order of academic life, those most distant from the 
undergraduate process are generally deemed most successful. None 
of this is new to any of us, and there are Foundations professors who 
have not succumbed to the social distancing | find so disturbing. 

At the same time, however, there is little doubt that the decline of 
Foundations departments nationally and the paucity of new professo- 
rial lines in our field are a direct result of this social distancing. Our 
colleagues in teacher education do not support growth in our depart- 
ments because they perceive us as being aloof. Our response to a 
decline in enrollment and influence has hardly been robust. Was it not 
just a few years ago that a colleague suggested that we may have a 
death wish regarding our calling? 

I note this phenomenon because I am convinced there will be no 
fundamental improvement in the quality of public education or in the 
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quality of teacher preparation, until schools of education become far 
more rigorous in their expectations of students. A major part of that 
rigor must come from the honing of intellectual skills. Foundations’ 
professors have a unique contribution to make to that process—but it 
cannot be done at a distance. 

My hope is that the ideas in the Journal of Thought will be 
translated to undergraduates by Foundations’ professors working in 
concert with professors of curriculum and methodology. It is true that 
academic life must provide opportunities for us to retreat from the 
marketplace so we can reflect and engage in scholarship. When we 
retreat from life too far, however, we become no more than passive 
observers, like the scribe who is content merely to record events 
rather than to shape them. 
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James Hutton, 1726-1797. Theory of the earth. Edinbergh, 1795. 


This Scottish geologist and philosopher attempted to synthesize various geological phenome- 
na in a unified theoretica! system. His guiding principle, which was adopted and made famous 
by Lyell, was later named ‘‘uniformitarianism.”’ This principle explained geological phenome- 
na as the result of processes, similar in both type and magnitude to those seen today, operating 
continuously over an indefinitely long time-scale. (Photograph courtesy of the History of 
Science Collections, the University of Oklahoma. Captions by Michael P. Blitch.) 
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Controversy 


On Moral Education 


Daniel L. Wick 

Teaching Resources Center 
University of California-Davis 
Davis, California 95616 


The central problem of American education is its lack of moral 
focus. By encouraging mediocrity at the expense of excellence, by 
promoting, actively or through default, a narrow vocationalism, by 
transforming colleges and universities into research centers where 
grantsmanship reigns supreme, by refurbishing the house of intellect 
with the shoddy merchandise of mass thought, the American univer- 
sity has abandoned all pretense to moral authority. The university has 
adopted the slogans of the market place. Education is ‘‘big busi- 
ness.’’ Students are ‘‘consumers.’’ Professors are ‘*purveyors.”’ 

The difficulty is that we have no clear conception of the purpose of 
higher education. How many curriculum committees have inglo- 
riously failed to define the qualities that constitute an ‘‘educated 
person’’? William James was more sensible: ‘‘The best claim that a 
college education can possibly make on your respect . . . is this: that it 
should help you to know a good man when you see him.”’' That sucha 
statement should sound impossibly old-fashioned to us is as profound 
an indication as any of the cultural gulf which separates James's age 
from our own. James believed that education possesses moral pur- 
pose whereas we believe that education should be value-free (i.e., 
value-less). 

Morality is, of course, a subject which is unpleasant to discuss 
because like religion, politics, and everything else of fundamental 
importance, morality is ‘‘controversial.’’ Yet it is remarkable that 
until the present century, anyone of intellectual distinction who wrote 
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upon the subject, took the moral dimensions of education for granted. 
In this respect, Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, Pascal, Locke, Rous- 
seau, and Tocqueville have more in common with James than we do. 

This ought to give us pause. The post-Playboy age is accustomed to 
associating morality with uncongenial, ‘* Victorian’ attitudes toward 
sex. But morality has a wider purview than the bedroom. Morality 
guides intellect in identifying excellence in manner, custom and 
habit. Morality distinguishes proper from improper, right from 
wrong. 

It should be added that morality is not a science. Its standards are 
not established by the experimental method. Morality is, even more 
emphatically, not a social science. Its standards are not validated by 
public opinion polls. 

What place should morality have in higher education? Of course 
we apply moral standards, however tentatively, to the university. Do 
we not think it immoral that universities graduate functional illiter- 
ates? Do we not think it immoral that minorities in America receive an 
inferior, and therefore, debilitating education? Do we not think it 
immoral that women constitute such a small proportion of the profes- 
soriate, and an even smaller proportion of the university administra- 
tion? 

But fits of moral outrage, cathartic as they may be, are no substitute 
for the recognition of the principle that our ancestors understood so 
well: that education forms character as well as mind. To delude 
ourselves into believing otherwise, to neglect the moral ends of 
education is to help bring about the most dangerous condition that can 
befall a democracy: that its citizens can no longer recognize a good 
man when they see him. 


Notes 


‘William James, ‘*The Social Value of the College-Bred,‘* The Continuing Debate: Essays 
on Education edited by Leslie A. Fiedler and Jacob Vinocur. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1964, p. 195. 
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Equality in Sexual Behavior: Impact 
on Man-Woman Relationships 


Richard H. Dana 
Department of Psychology 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72710 


Sexual equality—social, economic, and political—rather than equal- 
ity in sexual behaviors has long been a major concern. Nonetheless, 
coitus itself may be the microcosm that exposes cultural attitudes and 
values.' This paper will briefly create a context from recent writings, 
cite some definitions of equality in sexual behaviors, and ponder upon 
implications of such equality for man-woman relationships. Finally, 
some tentative criteria for practicing equality in sexual behaviors are 
presented. 


A Revolution in Sexual Behavior 


The recent revolution in sexual behavior began with Kinsey’s 
descriptive data and was followed by Master’s and Johnson’s study of 
human sexual response in sexually adequate and inadequate popula- 
tions that led to their concepts and findings concerning female sexual- 
ity.* Their findings distinguished between sex in sexual behavior and 
sexuality, a dimension and expression of personality that is only 
valued as other aspects of personality are developed. Females were 
found to be more effective sexually responding entities than males, 
being capable of multiple orgasms. Although women and men do not 
differ appreciably in experimental (live) tests of sexual arousal pat- 
tern and intensity, women have more spontaneous affect associated 
with arousal and greater sexual activation 24 hours later than males.* 
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Since arousal is dependent upon regular and consistent sexual activ- 
ity, many women—especially in the past—only rarely were adequ- 
ately stimulated. Finally, since the site of orgasm is in the clitoris (as 
well as the lower third of the vagina), males are potentially expend- 
able and may be replaced by other women or vibrators. 

These ideas dispel the notion of a passive, receptive female con- 
cerned only with her obligation to give pleasure to the males and not 
to really expect excitement or orgasm herself. Women now engage in 
considerably more sexual behavior of all kinds and are more respon- 
sive to it than they were twenty years ago.* This increased frequency 
exceeds 20% for National Fertility Studies comparisons between 
1965 and 1970, and are even higher for younger women using the pill 
or with feminist views.” 

Nonetheless, Broverman and colleagues® have discovered that 
mental health professionals equate the characteristics of healthy 
adults with male traits. Thus, sex role conflict is inherent in every 
woman’s dilemma of whether to exhibit masculine traits and live with 
raised eyebrows (and guilt) regarding femininity or to behave in 
prescribed feminine ways and have second class adult status. Women 
have thus constituted the majority of psychotherapy clients,’ and their 
problems of achievement, phobias, depression, and sexuality can be 
related to sex role conflict.* Recognition of the pervasive relationship 
between psychotherapy involvement and sex role problems must 
change the nature of psychotherapy practice with women.” 

Were men and women intrinsically different, if anatomy were 
indeed destiny, then the implications of Broverman, et al., findings 
would not be so condemning of our social system. However, even the 
most careful studies of differences between the sexes'” suggest that 
most alleged differences are mythical and culturally induced. Men, at 
least through college age, are more aggressive, but differences be- 
tween sexes in dominance, passivity, compliance, competition, and 
activity level are certainly equivocal. There is thus a large gap 
between the facts of male-female differences and the social 
Stereotypes of women. 

Both Millett'' and Stevens'* have described ‘‘rules’’ for men and 
women. For example, males must prove their masculinity in all 
spheres of life, must trade-off vivid experience in the present for 
future goals, must be rational and believe that only male judgment 
counts. The punishment for not abiding by these rules is ‘‘psychic 
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castration.”’’ By believing in the myth of rational males and emotional 
females, the development of meaningful relationships is forfeited. 
Men and women are thus often merely sexual objects to one another. 
Traditional sex role orientations cut both men and women off from 
human contact, limit experience, growth and satisfaction, while 
permitting some anxiety to be avoided. 

While males were certainly victimized by the traditional sex role 
stereotypes into caricatures of excessive masculinity, women who 
practice equality in their sexual behaviors exact a toll in their relation- 
ships as well. Sexual behavior with women conscious of their equal- 
ity, or “‘driving, demanding sexual beings,”’ to use Jesse Bernard’s 
phrase,'* is producing a generation of males beset by symptoms of 
impotence. Young men appear before physicians and mental health 
practitioners more frequently complaining of impotence, while 
women complain of initial impotence in their young lovers.'* More 
than one in every three males responding to a 1970 Psychology Today 
poll reported difficulty with erection, while a New York Community 
Sex Information hotline spokeswoman opines that every man in the 
city suffers from impotence or premature ejaculation.'” Rader'® mar- 
shalls statistics to document a primarily male involvement in escalat- 
ing rates for suicide, alcoholism, felony, drugs, school failure, vio- 
lence, as life style evidences of how difficult it is to establish a sense 
of ‘‘male personhood. ”’ 

A sudden role reversal has occurred in which the satisfaction of 
women by technique and erectile potency is of equal importance with 
male orgasm. Jesse Bernard'’ suggests that males now need to re- 
spond to women’s greater sexual competence by ‘‘equilitating,”’ or 
maintaining erection without ejaculation in order to be perceived as 
adequate lovers. If sex and money problems are the twin harbingers of 
divorce, the steadily increasing rate of divorce is partially a product of 
expectations for equality in sexuality and the realization that marriage 
is only one of many opportunities for sexual behavior. Thus, one 
hallmark of a successful revolution is that it destroys old relation- 
ships, traditions, and behaviors as it creates new ones. 


Equality in Sexual Behavior 


While scant attention has been given to the meanings of equality in 
sexual behavior, several behaviors of women may be described. 
First, the most minimal definition invokes an equal opportunity for 
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pleasure and orgasm. Second, there is equal opportunity to engage in 
all behaviors that male companions would enjoy. Third, the oppor- 
tunity to approve or to veto sexual behaviors that are jointly engaged 
in with a male companion. Fourth, the right to engage in sexual 
behaviors denied to a male companion. Fifth, the right to be totally 
independent in sexual behaviors, requiring neither communication, 
approval, nor joint decisions with a male companion. Sixth, the right 
to terminate a relationship with a male companion, depending upon 
the male’s sexual performance with the particular woman or with 
other women. Seventh, the right to live alone and choose sex with 
males only in response to one’s own sex needs. Eighth, the right to be 
alone and to take care of one’s own sex needs independently of men or 
a context of human relationship. These categories are not mutually 
exclusive, but compose some of the ideological fabric for the contem- 
porary sexual behavior of women. 


Some Implications of Equality in Sexual Behavior 


Women who assume they have equality with other persons can 
base their actions—sexual and otherwise—on the assumption. Deci- 
sions may then be made that stem from taking a stand within the self 


as to what is “‘right.”’ In order to take such a stand one must believe 
that there is freedom to do so and have the inner strength to carry out 
whatever implications are involved. Thus, equality in sexual be- 
havior means doing whatever is done or not done as a consequence of 
one’s own needs, timing, and circumstance. Strength, independence 
of judgment, and personal desire are ingredients that culminate in 
sexual behavior rather than acquiescence, dependence, or fear of 
losing love. 

The meaning of freedom for a woman is the same as for a man. 
Rossi observes that ‘‘role deviance among women requires a profile 
of high physical energy and psychological toughness,’’'® and are 
found among women who are identified with feminist values and 
committed to careers in professions historically occupied by males. 
Self-initiating adults are neither programmed nor predictable. Auton- 
omy, dignity, and wholeness constitute the center from which human 
beings should function sexually. The issue involved in equality of 
sexual behavior is primarily one of personal liberation. 

Sexual liberation for women is freedom from guilt, exploitation as 
sex objects, virginity, prescriptions against abortion, and unwanted 
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conception. It is freedom from defined social roles and expectations 
for their behaviors based solely on the fact of being female. It may 
also constitute relative freedom from the traditional recourse to 
psychopathology and psychotherapy due to sex role problems. Such 
freedom, however, means that good human relationships simul- 
taneously become more difficult to establish and maintain. The tradi- 
tional external supports of marriage, family, fixed sex roles, and a 
more-or-less predictable course of human experience are of less 
consequence than heretofore. 

Defining a personal and sexual life style in an era of free choice and 
multiple options may be as frightening an experience as being con- 
tained within fixed rules that provide a comfortable and nomimal 
humanity. In an era of more predictable and perdurable circumstance, 
personality was contained within the person and growth was a de- 
velopment from within. Now personal growth is something that is 
wrought in a crucible of human relationships—sexual and otherwise. 
The discovery of the self is experiential. 

Carl Rogers'” has suggested that our greatest problem is the capac- 
ity of human beings to accept change. Toffler?’ has described the 
social pathology of future shock in which too much change, stimula- 
tion, and choice are disruptive. We are thus faced with the paradox 
that change in the form of experiences and interpersonal relationships 
is both the avenue to greater humanity and the back alley to despair 
and dysfunction. 

Rogers”! argues for a new reality in human relationships predicated 
on risking open communication of persistent feeling, commitment, 
dissolution of roles, and in increasing discovery and acceptance of 
one’s self. In a similar vein, Open Marriage” argues eloquently for 
open love based on identity and equality of both partners. Non- 
possessive love nurtures personal growth in an expanding spiral of 
self-transcending experience. Their contrast of open and closed mar- 
riage becomes the quintessence of an idealized personal growth 
philosophy. More concretely, Shostrom and Kavanaugh”” present a 
Love Attraction Inventory that defines six types of couples in interac- 
tion. Expressions of strength and weakness, anger and love within a 
rhythmic relationship, regardless of type, are the basis for growth. 
Each partner takes responsibility for his or her own frustration and 
conflict, security and happiness. The balance of power continuously 
shifts so that the couple come together out of love rather than depen- 
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dency, isolation, or role-playing. By remaining themselves, contact- 
ing and withdrawing, their involvement and intimacy can be con- 
tinually intensified and renewed. 

These three books— Becoming Partners ,** Open Marriage,*° and 
Between Man and Woman?°—are representative of the more respon- 
sible treatises on personal growth as a result of sexual freedom and 
equality in sexual behavior. In contrast to these idealized relation- 
ships, Steinmann and Fox point out in The Male Dilemma’ that more 
typically and more frequently males and females simply do not talk to 
one another and if they do talk their actions belie the words. 

The other side of the coin of human sexual freedom emphasizes 
more than the mere difficulty of being open and loving with several 
partners. Sisk** fears that the sexual revolution will destroy both 
standards and privacy because humans are trying to be more than 
human in their search for personal growth and authenticity. An 
anything-goes morality—the post-Watergate coupling of political 
and personal prerogative—makes one wonder as to whether the limits 
of human freedom can be suddenly envisioned and approximated in 
each person’s behavior. Personal freedom requires personal responsi- 
bility. It requires moral courage and relationships among persons 
equally in control of their own behaviors and lives. 

Lawrence exposes the terse structure of conflict: ‘‘In order to 
maintain security and predictability, one must sacrifice the stimula- 
tion of the new.’’” This is the life paradox presented by the immedi- 
ate aftermath of the sexual revolution. Only by practice of equality in 
sexual behaviors does this paradox become a genuine dilemma since 
human potential for growth is clearly juxtaposed with beliefs in 
limiting boundaries for such growth. If we believe that we know from 
our history the limits of human reactivity and creative adaptation to 
experience, then we are indulging in a luxury that will lead to a spiral 
of chaos and self-destruction, a personal psychological parallel to the 
blind destruction of our physical world. If, however, we believe that 
the limits of human growth are not only unknown but are knowable 
only as a result of a human holocaust that is necessary for personal as 
well as social survival, then this experiment with freedom is a neces- 
sary human evolutionary undertaking. 

Equality in sexual behavior means that women’s sexual lives are 
based on valuing sexuality in a context of personal identity. Personal 
identity, for women as well as men, comes out of a sense of who one 
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is, what one can do and what one believes in. These parameters 
invoke an expanding consciousness of self that comes from a creative 
interplay of personal fantasy, talent, education, and involvement in a 
world of doing something competently outside of oneself. 

When and if sexuality is an emergent from what one is as a person, 
sexual behavior as an end in itself will become less important for both 
men and women. Witness, for example, the ‘‘hot sex—cool sex”’ 
distinction*’ to describe something that is happening to human beings 
in search of their sexuality. The ‘‘hot sex’’ epitome is presented by 
Jong*' as the ‘‘zipless fuck.’’ This is an anonymous and desperately 
impersonal sexual encounter, instigated by boredom and compulsion 
to perform rather than sex need. It is a safe substitute for *‘cool’’ sex 
because it occurs outside of a context of relationship or caring. **Cool 
sex’’ is sexual activity as a natural component of relationships and 
mutual experience. ‘‘Hot’’ and ‘‘cool’’ sex are the caricatures that 
embody our self-descriptions, the partial pictures of the interplay of 
conformity to tradition, our perpetually fragmentary self-awareness, 
and the need to transcend, or self-actualize, in order to become more 
fully human. 

A sexual revolution means our society is in the throes of a self- 


indulgent rediscovery of human sexuality based upon reactions to 
rapid cultural change and to a new ethic emerging from sexual 
reasearch. Sexual activity is now deemed (and documented to be) 
healthy and vital to the well-being of all persons. Sexual behaviors are 
‘*to be enjoyed and practiced in whatever manner is conducive to the 
greatest mutual enjoyment.’’** 


Criteria for Equality in Sexual Behavior 


At this point it is possible to formulate some criteria for equality of 
sexual behavior. Since equality in sexual behaviors can only be a 
reflection equality in all other aspects of life, a first premise is that 
such sexuality for most persons will be an effect and not a cause. Our 
strength and our energy need to be placed in political actions such as 
the Equal Rights Amendment. 

A second premise is that for both men and women one must give 
equality in sexuality in order to receive it. This suggests that sexual 
equality now exists only for persons who are of equal status, equally 
self-respecting, and capable of responsible decisions regarding them- 
selves and other persons. Otherwise, sexual behavior is an inevitable 
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consequence of sex role stereotypy and the use of other persons as 
objects for fun and pleasure within an idom of “‘hot sex.”’ 
Whenever males engage in sexually equal behaviors with women, 
they must recognize that women are identical to themselves in intensi- 
ty and variety of sexual needs. In fact, women may even require 
greater stimulation for satisfactory experience. Male awareness that 
sexual satisfaction is a mutual expression of well-being means equal 
prerogative in the decision whether or not to have sexual relations and 
how to experience the sexuality. Younger males, at least, are aware 
that mutual decision-making makes sexual and interpersonal sense.** 
A third premise is that male and female psychosexual roles are 
inherently plastic. Human beings can develop from the bipotential of 
ambisexuality toward an inhibition of either masculinity or feminin- 
ity, amphisexuality.** Human sexuality is moving toward androgy- 
ny.*’ Androgyny has been described as a state of equal and parallel 
male and female life styles.*° Life styles that are relatively more 
androgynous can only come about by awareness among all persons 
that traditional sex roles are inimical to human development. The 
damaging array of sex role linked traits as the male and female 
personality characteristics must be obliterated from our conscious- 
ness. Only in this manner can the inherent plasticity in human 
psychosexual roles be experienced. Broverman’s original research 
was only published in 1970. That internalization of the implications 
of sex role stereotyping has occurred within a six-year period is 
testimony to the effects of new information upon persons ready to 
listen out of personal, albeit largely unverbalized convictions—con- 
victions as to what kinds of interpersonal and social treatment were 
not ‘‘right’’ or ‘*good’’ for human beings, male or female. 
Millett*’ voices a hope that the separate sexual subcultures can be 
integrated to assimilate previously segregated human experiences. 
She is speaking about the demise of fixed sex roles in the only manner 
possible—through greatly altered child-rearing practices. Care of the 
young should occur by means of a collective professionalism with 
child care persons who are specifically educated in sexual equality 
and in an exquisite consciousness of the effects on human beings of 
sex role stereotyping. In order to implement such a profession, 
voluntary relationships might have to at least partially replace the 
traditional marriage relationship. 
A fourth premise is that one consequence of equality in sexual 
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behavior may be a decline in the sheer frequency of sexual activity. 
By channeling libido to contexts that are primarily sexual in nature, 
the eroticism and stimulation of a generation berserk with the options 
afforded by sexual freedom will fade. Lessened awareness of gender 
implies less frequent sexual behavior; -voyeurism makes self- 
stimulation more prevalent; genetic engineering makes coitus un- 
necessary for conception.** It is no accident that sexual behavior for 
liberated women is not a focal issue, or that most writings on sexuality 
are male productions. Masters sought out Johnson for good reason—a 
predominantly male perspective on human sexuality is biased and 
incomplete. 
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Three works by Dostoevsky make surprisingly contemporary read- 
ing. A consideration of edifices as images for society in these master- 
pieces reveals an underlying train of thought: Dostoevsky criticizes 
all who would try to construct an edifice, that is, build their society 
and attempt to order things justly in it by their intellects alone. In 
Notes from Underground, Utopian thinkers talk of building the 
‘Crystal Palace.’’ Then in The Possessed, one young revolutionary 
looks upon ‘*columns of aluminum”’ as passé and another anticipates 
constructing an ‘edifice of stone.’’ Lastly, ‘‘The Grand Inquisitor”’ 
speaks of completing the ‘‘Tower of Babel.’’ Dostoevsky’s Utopian 
thinkers and young revolutionaries bring to mind certain attitudes in 
the United States—and elsewhere—during the turbulent 1960s and 
early 1970s. The story of the Grand Inquisitor, of course, represents a 
possible future world; in Dostoevsky’s works it is linked to the Utopia 
of the Crystal Palace through The Possessed and an implied period of 
transistion. 

The Crystal Palace is the place to begin, even though the Utopian 
thinking of the 1960s is no longer evident now—its disappearance 
being perhaps most noticeable on American university campuses. 
Because ‘‘gloom and doom’”’ prophecies have become fashionable 
(curiously, they are the opposite of the Utopianism and belief in 
inevitable progress in the 1960s), one hastens to add that in this essay 
the world of the Grand Inquisitor is regarded only as a possibility 
warned against by Dostoevsky and worth reflecting upon—vot as any 
inevitability. The Crystal Palace in Notes from Underground stands 
for “‘halcyon days,”’ a Utopian future projected by certain thinkers. 
These thinkers have been variously called rationalists, theoreticians, 
radicals, or nihilists. Although Dostoevsky concentrates his criticism 
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in Notes from Underground on a type of intelligentsia that might be 
described by one or another of these terms, his critical views are not 
limited to them but include all who would try to build their society and 
order things justly by their intellects alone.' The Utopian thinkers 
hope to construct an extraordinary rational society—one like a Crys- 
tal Palace. But the ‘‘underground man’’ points at hidden flaws in their 
plans. 

They take their ‘‘whole register of human advantages from the 
averages of statisitcal figures and politico-economical formulas. . . 
prosperity, wealth, freedom, peace—and so on, and so on.”’ At the 
same time, they overlook the problematic nature of freedom. 
‘*Whether it’s good or bad, it is sometimes very pleasant, too, to 
smash things,”’ the underground man tells them. ‘*I am standing for 
. .. my caprice, and for its being guaranteed to me when necessary.”’ 
He suggests that if the Crystal Palace were a ‘‘hen-house,’’ he might 
use it to avoid the rain, yet he would not call it a palace in gratitude to 
it for keeping him dry. To the Utopian thinkers’ reply that in such 
circumstances it is as good as a palace, he answers: ‘‘Yes . . . if one 
had to live simply to keep out of the rain.”’ His meaning seems to be 
that it is quite true that man needs bread to live but there is more to life 
than material satisfactions. He desires more than a society that pro- 
vides these. His aspiration for someting higher will end only when the 
Utopian planners have changed his desires—through indoctrination, 
for example. Meanwhile he will not accept as the crown of his desires 
a society providing ‘‘model flats.’’* 

In addition to the Crystal Palace and the hen-house, another image 
of an edifice appears in Notes from Underground: the ‘‘ant-heap.”’ 
This image, however, is sharper in Dostoevsky’s private notebooks 
than in the published work. The Utopian thinkers as portrayed by 
Dostoevsky do not realize that the goals of material prosperity and 
freedom might come into conflict. In his private notebooks Dostoev- 
sky observed that they did not see that liberty might be sacrificed for 
economic prosperity and a society very much like an anthill arise—a 
prophetic observation in view of some twentieth-century totalitarian 
societies that have achieved a decent material standard of living but 
sacrificed freedom.* 

The chief target of Notes from Underground was N. G. Cher- 
nyshevsky, the acknowledged leader of the younger generation at the 
time.* E. H. Carr has commented that Chernyshevsky, more than 
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anyone else, ‘‘shaped the moral attitudes of two generations of 
Russian revolutionaries. Lenin hailed him as ‘a great Russian social- 
ist’ (though still a ‘utopian socialist’) . . . .’’> In ‘*Vera Pavlovna’s 
Fourth Dream’’ in his What Is to Be Done ( 1863), Chernyshevsky 
depicted a future Utopia of Crystal Palaces. Here are some samples of 
his view of the new society: **for everyone there will be eternal spring 
and summer, eternal happiness.’’ *‘They are all happy, handsome 
men and women, leading a free life of work and enjoyment . 

‘*Here everyone lives as he likes best, here each and everyone has 
complete will, free will.’’® This language is reminiscent of some 
attitudes in the 1960s—for example, as capsulated in the expression 
‘‘doing one’s own thing’’—the ambivalence of such an expression 
being overlooked then, even as the thinkers portrayed in Notes from 
Underground overlooked the fact that man can freely choose vio- 
lence, destruction, and chaos, The new stridently utilitarian and 
‘‘ethical’’ attitude of the younger generation in the 1860s was re- 
flected also in Chernyshevsky’s novel and criticized by Dostoevsky’s 
Notes from Underground.’ It brings to mind the ‘‘moral’’ attitude on 
American university campuses in the 1960s as well as the narrow 
utilitarianism that often underlay demands for ‘‘relevance.’’ The 


New Student Left, in particular—in the words of Lewis Feuer— 
**tended, when it thought critically, to do so in moralistic rather than 


economic terms.’’® 


In The Possessed some young revolutionaries go beyond Cher- 
nyshevsky’s radicalism. Petr Verkhovensky is the son of Stepan 
Verkhovensky, a liberal of the 1840s, even as revolutionaries in the 
1960s were often sons and daughters of *‘liberal’’ parents. To discov- 
er what inspires the behavior of the younger generation, Stepan reads 
Chernyshevsky’s What Is to Be Done? But when Petr finds out, he 
rudely tells his father that he will bring him much better books. In 
contrast to the old liberal Stepan Verkhovensky, the young revolu- 
tionaries and their associates dismiss, in a self-satisfied and narrowly 
utilitarian manner, Raphael’s Sistine Madonna as not worth their 
consideration since it has no immediate social use. But ‘‘socially 
romantic’’ political language makes a strong impression on them. 
‘*One has only to din it into them that they are not advanced enough,’ 
Petr tells Stavrogin.” They combine a kind of social romanticism with 
rationalistic presuppositions. 

One of their number, the theorist Shigalov—who ‘‘is somewhat 
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fanatical in his love for humanity’’—has devoted all his energies *‘to 
the study of the social organization which is in the future to replace the 
present condition of things.’’ He regards ‘‘columns of aluminum’”’ as 
passé—a reference to Chernyshevsky’s Utopia where Crystal Palaces 
have aluminum columns. Shigalov, like Petr, has moved beyond 
Chernyshevsky’s radicalism. He states the position he has reached: 
‘*My conclusion is a direct contradition of the original idea with 
which I start. Starting from unlimited freedom, I arrive at unlimited 
despotism.’’ He has decided to sacrifice freedom to social happiness, 
more precisely, to his idea of social happiness. And Petr, who is the 
instigator of the violent revolutionary actions against persons and 
property that take place in the novel, speaks of building ‘‘an edifice of 
stone.’’ Nicholas Berdyaev commented that Dostoevsky saw that 
‘*tyranny was potential in the revolutionary ideology of the left wing 
of the Russian intelligentzia, for all its apparent concern for 
freedom.’’'° 

In our times, tyranny was potential in the revolutionary ideology of 
some segments of the left-wing Students for a Democratic Society 
(S.D.S.), for all their talk of freedom. Starting from ideas of unlim- 
ited freedom, they arrived at acts of despotism. Lewis Feuer notes 
that, before the Columbia University student uprising in spring, 
1968, the chairman of the Columbia S.D.S. had drafted a position 
paper envisaging the ‘‘radicalization’’ of students ‘‘showing them 
how our lives really are unfree in this society (and at Columbia).”’ 
Buildings seized during the uprising were said to be “‘liberated”’ and a 
fantasy ‘Free University’’ was set up.'' Eventually the Weatherman 
faction emerged from among the ranks of S.D.S. and engaged in 
violent revolutionary actions—urban guerrilla bombings—in the 
United States. 

The characters Petr Verkhovensky and Shigalov in The Possessed 
foreshadow the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov, but 
there is more than a mere foreshadowing. Both Petr and the Grand 
Inquisitor speak of a transition period of confusion and disorder in 
society. This similarity in what they say suggests a course of events 
leading to the world of the Grand Inquisitor. Petr Says: 


Our party does not consist only of those who commit murder and 
arson. . . . Listen. I’ve reckoned them all up: a teacher who laughs 
with children at their God and at their cradle is on our side. . . . The 
schoolboys who murder a peasant for the sake of sensation are ours. 
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The juries who acquit every criminal are ours. The prosecutor who 
trembles at a trial for fear he should not seem advanced enough is ours, 
ours. Among officials and literary men we have lots, lots, and they 
don’t know it themselves. . . . Do you know how many we shall catch 
by little, ready-made ideas? . . . But these are only the firstfruits. . . . 
Oh, this generation has only to grow up. It’s only a pity we [the 
revolutionaries in The Possessed bent on immediate revolution] can’t 
afford to wait. . . . But one or two generations of vice are essential 
now. .. . Ah, if we only had more time! That’s the only trouble, we 
have no time. . . . Well, and there will be an upheaval!'* 


Thus Petr anticipates a period of general confusion, disorder, and 
license in which unlimited freedom leads eventually to unlimited 
despotism. 

The Inquisitor forsees a similar transition, and he supplies an image 
for it—again, an image of an edifice—the Tower of Babel, symbolic 
of society in great confusion: 


Oh, ages are yet to come of the confusion of free thought, of their 
science and cannibalism. For having begun to build their tower of 
Babel without us, they will end, of course, with cannibalism (human 
beings destorying each other]. . . . Freedom, free thought and science 
will lead them into such straits and will bring them face to face with 
such marvels and insoluble mysteries, that some of them, the fierce 
and rebellious, will destroy themselves; others, rebellious but weak, 
will destroy one another, while the rest, weak and unhappy, will crawl 
fawning to our feet and whine to us: . . . save us from ourselves!'* 
Here freedeom apparently has taken on the meaning of *‘the multipli- 
cation and rapid satisfaction of desires.’’'* The Inquisitor depicts this 
kind of freedom, free thought and science leading society into such 
difficulties and seemingly insoluble problems that it will accept 
authoritarian rule. Dostoevsky’s imagination saw that if freedom 
degenerates into license and produces confusion, disorder, and seem- 
ingly insoluble problems, a society is liable to yield it for social 
happiness. If serious problems—inflation and unemployment, hatred 
and strife between social groups, energy supplies, terrorism and 
violence, the environment, for instance—should lead contemporary 
society into straits and should come to seem insoluble the danger of 
freedom being sacrificed in the name of social happiness could 
possibly become quite real. 
A contemporary preoccupation with ‘‘rights’’ can even be a stage 
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in such a course of events! Richard Peace has observed that life 
became a kind of court room in Russia in the 1860s. The ruling 
passion of the younger generation then was a preoccupation with 
‘‘rights’’—with measuring and jucging—and people were inclined to 
take the law into their own hands. Dostoevsky feared that there 
‘*could be a jump straight from this to the rights of force; that is to the 
rights of the individual first, and of personal desires.’’'> Or to put it in 
today’s language perphaps, militancy pays off—in the short run, that 
is! Under the guise of ‘‘rights’’ individuals can rationalize satisfac- 
tion of personal desires, and groups can try to force accession to their 
demands. But there are long-term dangers. What follows if desires 
multiply and cannot be satisfied? Will men and women, in the name 
of social well-being, then eventually look to authoritarian measures 
either to try to satisfy their own wishes or to limit other people’s 
desires?'° 

Whether an Inquisitor should come from the left, the right, or even 
the ‘‘middle of the road’’ in a society seems immaterial, in the last 
analysis. It is an inaccurate reading of Dostoevsky that sees the 
Inquisitor only as someone obviously resembling Hitler. Indeed, 
Dostoevsky presents the Inquisitor as a ‘‘humanitarian’’ professing a 
love of humanity. In The Brothers Karamazov Ivan specifically says 
of the Inquisitor: *‘yet all his life he loved humanity’’; he ‘‘could not 
shake off his incurable love of humanity.’’'’ Dostoevsky’s own 
Notebooks for ‘‘The Brothers Karamazov’’ are even more revealing. 
In the notebooks, the Inquisitor boldly states to Christ, ‘‘l1 LOVE 
HUMANITY MORE THAN YOU DO.” And, ‘‘I am speaking to 
you from love of humanity.’’ [van Karamazov is asked by his brother 
Alyosha if he is on the side of the Inquisitor, and he answers: ‘‘I am 
with the old man’s idea, because he loves humanity more.’’'® If the 
Inquisitor is a ‘“humanitarian,’’ however, he is also a man moved by 
self-will. And to Dostoevsky, practically anything—including 
**humanitarian’’ feelings—can be prey to self-will. The Inquisitor 
would build a society ordered according to his own mind. In this he is 
kin to the Utopian thinkers in Notes from Underground and the 
revolutionaries in The Possessed. 

In the legend of the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov, 
Christ rejects the three temptations because He wants people to follow 
Him freely; the Inquisitor accepts the temptations in order to govern 
society for its own happiness. The Inquisitor vanquishes freedom to 
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make society happy according to his own conception of social well- 
being. The first temptation of Christ is to turn stones into bread (or 
material satisfactions). The Inquisitor holds that people will follow 
him who provides bread and that they will give up freedom for 
material satisfactions when the two goals conflict. Had Christ 
accepted the first temptation people would have followed Him—not 
freely, to be sure, as He desired—but because He provided bread. 
Moreover, He would have provided man with an idol to worship in 
common with other men, for material satisfactions are eminently 
tangible and ‘‘man seeks to worship what is established beyond 
dispute.’’ Still, if someone else wins man’s conscience he would cast 
away bread and follow him, for *‘the secret of man’s being is not only 
to live but to have something to live for.’’ For example, he may 
become the follower of some cause. Thus conscience must be en- 
snared, too, and three powers exist for doing so—miracle, mystery, 
and authority. The Inquisitor accepts the second temptation which 
Christ rejected—amiracle. ‘*Miracles’’ of modern technology or orga- 
nization—changing ‘‘stones’’ into ‘‘bread’’ (material satisfac- 
tions)—might serve as an example from our own times. The Inquisi- 
tor would work no real miracle, of course, but that does not matter. 
He says explicitly: ‘‘Receiving bread from us, they will see clearly 
that we take the bread made by their hands from them, to give it to 
them, without any miracle.’’ Presumably, grave social and economic 
problems would accompany the previous period of disorder and 
confusion but, under the rule of the Inquisitor, material prosperity 
would be restored.'? Miracle—and mystery, too, as an instrument of 
government. For instance, charismatic leadership, either by an indi- 
vidual or in collective form. Petr Verkhovensky in The Possessed also 
maintained an aura of mystery to control his ‘‘society’’ of revolu- 
tionaries. And, finally, authority—that of the sword of Caesar, the 
third temptation rejected by Christ. The Inquisitor, taking the sword 
of Caesar, says: *‘We shall triumph and shall be Caesars, and then we 
shall plan the universal happiness of man.’’ Holding people’s bread 
and their consciences and the sword of Caesar in his hands, he would 
rule them for their own happiness. The result would be ‘‘one unani- 
mous and harmonious ant-heap,’’ the same image that Dostoevsky 
had in mind years earlier in his private notebooks relating to Notes 
from Underground—an image of a society where freedom is sacri- 
ficed to the goal of social happiness.*° 
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The revolutionary thinkers of Notes from Underground leading to 
the young revolutionaries of The Possessed, then a generation or two 
of license, while seemingly insoluble problems and great confusion 
develop, followed by the sacrifice of freedom to social happiness; 
dreams of a Crystal Palace, a Utopia, disappearing and a situation 
whose appropriate symbol is the Tower of Babel developing, fol- 
lowed eventualiy by the Inquisitor; the old liberal Stepan Ver- 
khovensky displaced by young revolutionaries, some of whom hold 
Chernyshevsky’s ideals while others state views suggestive of those 
maintained later by the Inquisitor in Dostoevsky’s last novel—these 
are lines of thought leading from the Crystal Palace to the Grand 
Inquisitor. 

In the 1960’s and early 1970’s we, too, had our Utopian thinking 
and our young revolutionaries. The mid and late 1970’s were much 
quieter. This more pacific mood may continue into the future—how 
far we do not know. We still live, however, in times of moral 
confusion and amidst unresolved social and economic problems that 
could possibly bring about social upheaval within the next two dec- 
ades, e.g., the energy crisis. 

If problems were to worsen critically—or were thought to be 
critical—at some point in the future and then lingered for a consider- 
able time, would there be danger of a drift among some people toward 
acceptance of authoritarian measures? Or can’t that possibly happen 
here? 
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Sir Charles Lyell, 1797-1875. Principles of geology. London, 1830-1833. 


This book presented Lyell’s view, strongly influenced by Hutton’s work, that a dynamic 
balance exists among the earth’s forces over almost limitless time. Written in a persuasive style, 
this work was widely read and stimulated geological investigation and debate in England and 
abroad. Darwin’s interpretation of both geological and biological phenomena was influenced by 
his reading of Lyell. (Photograph courtesy of the History of Science Collections, the University 
of Oklahoma. Captions by Michael P. Blitch.) 
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This paper does not attempt to answer whether Dostoevsky is an 
existentialist, but rather, to ask what essential relation he bears to the 
movement, establishing some basis for the tendency among existen- 
tialists to include him, together with Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, as 
precursors of existentialism.' Thus, even though we agree that ‘‘His- 
torically, the roots of existential philosophy can be traced to the 
nineteenth-century writings of Soren Kierkegaard, Friedrich Nietz- 
sche, and Fyodor Dostoevsky,’’* we also partially concur with Wal- 
ter Kaufmann when he says: ‘‘I can see no reason for calling Dos- 
toevsky an existentialist. . . .’”* 

In order to establish some essential relation to existentialism 
beyond the mere fact that his works were read by 20th century 
existentialists, together with those of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, it is 
necessary to clarify some distinctions and themes essential to that 
movement. After these remarks Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment’ will be treated, relying on an integration of different methods of 
interpretation to shed light on our topic. 


Existentialism 


Several distinctions concerning the historical context will prove 
beneficial. First of all, the philosophy of existence should be distin- 
guished from existentialism.” The philosophy of existence is a philos- 
ophy which stresses human existence as both central and unique, 
against tendencies toward all-inclusive systems about reality. Ex- 
istentialism, then, is the more specific philosophy of existence arising 
in the 20th century, especially in France in the 1930s and 1940s, 
taking up certain themes and insights from the 19th century reaction 
to Hegel. Furthermore, it is preferable to follow Paul Ricoeur’s 
insistence in speaking, not of existentialism, but of existentialisms in 
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the plural,° indicating a lack of unity of doctrine among various 
figures usually considered to be existentialists. With these distinc- 
tions in mind, rather than attempt to characterize existentialism as a 
philosophy, we will attempt to deal with certain existential themes 
fundamental to the whole movement of the more general philosophy 
of existence, keeping in mind that the movement extends beyond the 
French existentialism of the early part of this century, to the whole of 
Western Europe of the 19th century.’ 

The philosophy of existence is a post Hegelian rejection, if not a 
revolt, against the reductionism of the modern world view’s® reading 
of reality through the eyes of mathematical physics, interpreting man 
in terms of a mechanistic model of physical reality. In one way or 
another this included a reaction against inauthentic Christianity and a 
certain way of interpreting Hegelian philosophy. Emerging in the 
context of the modern view’s inability to adequately deal with man, 
the themes of this reaction center on human existence, in the attempt 
to bring forth an adequate treatment of the whole man in his full depth 
and roots, as a concrete, freely existing individual. Focusing on man 
as a totality instead of as an ‘‘epistemological subject,’’” the authen- 
tically existing individual is seen to take up his own life personally, as 
uniquely his own, creating himself from the depth of his own free- 
dom, confronting his existence as possibility in ‘‘dread’’ and 
‘‘death’’!° as the limited indeterminateness of his self projecting 
existence. Thus, human freedom is intimately and personally in- 
volved in the concrete individual’s life in the dynamic process of 
reaching and maintaining a meaningful and fully unified existence. In 
Kierkegaard’s view, the mature human exists solely before God in 
full freedom, reaching maturity and unity only by the aid of God ina 
unique vocation of Faith as personal, complete and healing. In Nietz- 
sche’s view, the unity between the polemical elements in man must 
include the basic instinctual level, Harmonizing the Dionysian and 
the Apollinian, in a self-creative process worked out in the light of the 
basic value of the highest manifestation of the will to power, as the 
highest possible reach of the overman, overcoming weakness, disin- 
tegration, and any remnants of the need for a metaphysical other- 
world. And for Sartre, existence is taken up in the context of a 
freedom which is not subordinated to anything in or outside the 
human mode of Being. For him, freedom is equal to existence, as the 
human refusal of anything which infringes on that freedom, so that 
the main if not the only value is freedom.'' 
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Crime and Punishment 


With these brief remarks in mind, we now turn to Crime and 
Punishment. The first phase of this method'? of approaching the 
novel focuses on the historical context, attempting to specify the 
purpose or reason for which the book was written, what it opposed, 
etc. 

Many interpreters have over emphasized the direct role of Dos- 
toevsky’s prison years in interpreting the basic significance of Crime 
and Punishment. Joseph Frank’s depiction of the context of this novel 
makes far more sense from the evidence of the novel.'* He indicates 
the importance of reading Dostoevsky’s heroes in the context of 
oppositions: to the doctrines of Russian radical intelligentsia; and to 
the assimilation of Western European ideas, resulting in an inner 
conflict and struggle for the Russian. Thus, his ‘*fantastic realism”’ 
reveals itself in his taking up and drawing out imaginatively some 
doctrine prevalent among Russian radical intelligentsia, and against 
the backdrop of the conflict and tension resulting from the necessity 
of the Russian’s assimilating Western European ideas. 

The first significance of the ‘‘reality’’ incarnated (expressed) in 
Raskolnikov springs from the conviction on the part of the radical 
intelligentsia ‘‘that the theories of English Utilitarianism solved all 
the problems of ethics and personal conduct.’’'* Frank goes on: 
**This has caused a great deal of confusion because only in Russia do 
we find this peculiar blend of French Utopian Socialism, with its 
belief in possibility of a future world of love and moral perfection, 
held conjointly with a view of human nature stemming from the 
egoistic individualism of Bentham and Mill,’’!> a position appropri- 
ated by Russian radicals and called ‘‘rational egoism’’ by such 
leaders as N.F. Chernyshevsky, accepting abstract reason as guide. 
Thus it is not surprising that Raskolnikov employs Utilitarianism and, 
furthermore, considers his reason capable of overcoming even deeply 
rooted human feelings. ‘*Reason had persuaded him that the amount 
of harm his crime would do was far out-weighed by the amount of 
good it would allow him to accomplish. Hence his irrational con- 
science would not trouble and distort his reason, and he would not 
lose control of his nerves and make blunders.’’'® Thus we see the 
importance of the struggle between reason and feelings at the heart of 
Crime and Punishment springing from the historical setting of prob- 
lems arising from the ideology of the Russian radicals of the mid- 
1860s. 
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Another ideological component influencing Crime and Punish- 
ment resulting from the ‘‘schism’’ (Raskol)'’ among the Nihilists 
between 1863-1865, giving rise to an elitist doctrine, stresses certain 
uniques ‘“‘rights’’ of great men. As far as Crime and Punishment is 
concerned, Raskolnikov emerges, not as Utopian Socialist favoring 
peaceful progaganda, ‘‘conversion to the cause of reason and persua- 
sion,’’ but rather, as a true Nihilist, with the conviction ‘‘that the 
superior individual has the right and the obligation to strike a decisive 
blow by himself.’’'® Raskolnikov’s Nihilism is evidenced by his 
article ‘‘On Crime,”’ the main points of which could well have been 
taken from the Nihilist journal, The Russian Word. 

We see Dostoevsky’s ‘‘fantastic realism’’ takes aim at the radical 
ideology of Russian Nihilism, accentuating the conflict between their 
truncated ideology and their gut level life or moral nature. Thus Frank 
concludes: '” 


The underlying foundation of their moral nature was Christian and 
Russian (for Dostoevsky the two were the same), and in total dishar- 
mony with the superimposed Western ideas they had assimilated, and 
on whose basis they believed they were acting. Hence over and over 
again in Dostoevsky’s major works we find him dramatizing the inner 
conflict of a member of the Russian intelligentsia torn between his 
innate feelings and his conscious ideas, . . .”’ 


between the feelings and ‘‘the amorality of reason in one form or 
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another.’ 

This reconstruction of the historical context of Raskolnikov affords 
a general setting for interpreting the conflicts in the novel, as well as 
its dramatic movement and meaning of degeneration and disunity. It 
also allows us to see the climactic possibility of regeneration prom- 
ised in the last paragraphs of Epilogue II. 

In marked contrast to this historical phase of interpreting Crime 
and Punishment, the structural approach as the second phase attempts 
to interpret the meaning of a work by beginning with a certain tension 
of opposition, applying a series of substitutions, which allow for a 
mediation between the poles of the opposition not possible in its 
initial form.?' Although this initially was considered especially in its 
application to myth, the mythic is considered to be a dimension of 
culture, so that the deep structures actualized in them are considered 
in some way actualized in such works as this. Aside from the fun- 
damental structure of systems from enunciation and culture, these 
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all-pervasive and universal deep structures are actualized and there- 
fore can be uncovered by means of structural analysis. For our brief 
treatment it suffices to reveal simply this level of deep meaning” 
which can be uncovered from Crime and Punishment, going beneath 
the contingencies of the first phase by transcending the limited condi- 
tions from which it was written. 

As a simple example of a basic opposition and substitution, we can 
turn to the father of contemporary structuralism, Claude Lévi- 
Strauss.** He considers the opposition between life and death to be 
substituted by the opposition agriculture/war. Whereas the initial 
opposition, life/death, cannot as such be mediated, the substituted 
opposition, agriculture/war, can be mediated by taking a mediating 
term containing one semantic element from each of the opposing 
terms. Thus, hunting, as providing food by means of killing, contain- 
ing the semantic element of food from agriculture and the semantic 
element of killing from war, can mediate the opposition between 
agriculture and war, and substitute for the initial opposition between 
life and death. 

Following this phase of interpretation, the fundamental pole of 
opposition in Crime and Punishment is the opposition between good 
and evil, as that which gives structure to the narrative, uniting the 
complex of oppositions into a meaningful whole.** The initial opposi- 
tion between good and evil, or between spiritual life (good) and 
spiritual death (evil) cannot be mediated. Thus the series of opposi- 
tions of good and evil advances by means of series of complex 
substitutions, allowing for a mediation between good and evil. 

James Holquist, in an article in Twentieth Century Interpretation of 
Crime and Punishment, interprets the substitution of the initial oppo- 
sition by means of disease symbolism: ‘‘The vast complex of opposi- 
tions in the series are united into a meaningful whole by disease 
symbolism, giving structure to the whole narration,’’?° and, by sub- 
Stitution, allowing for a mediation—cure—not allowed for in the 
initial opposition. The substitution of disease, cure, health takes place 
along the lines of the disease of Rationalism7° (referred to above in the 
first part of this paper), health of the redeemed man, brought about by 
the process of regeneration initiated by the curative force of Sonia’s 
fidelity, love, Christianity, morality, etc. 

By unifying the existential phase as the third step of our method 
with the conclusion of this paper, we avoid repetition, while conclud- 
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ing about the possible existential dimensions to Crime and Punish- 
ment (and Dostoevsky in general) in terms of an understanding of 
human existence. Thus, as the conclusion, the various ramifications 
involved in the relation between Dostoevsky and existential philoso- 
phy must be briefly explored in the light of what has been said 
already; and as the third phase of interpretation, the understanding of 
existence portrayed in Crime and Punishment must be clarified. 

Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment, as comes to light in the focus 
on the historical context and background, is levied against certain 
Western ideas, typifying his antagonism to the Westernization of 
Russian culture. Consequently it is a dubious assessment to place him 
anywhere close to the heart of a Western movement such as existen- 
tial philosophy, even though this movement reacts against and rejects 
certain dominant tendencies in Western philosophy. Rather, his in- 
terest and desire is to preserve the integrity and uniqueness of the 
Russian ‘‘soul’’ as the possible source of the regeneration of the 
West. However, still within this historical setting, a further qualifica- 
tion must be taken into account. In that the philosophy of existence 
and Dostoevsky do reject certain tendencies in European philosophy, 
the affinity of this common rejection cannot be denied, as shall be 
revealed in the move from this phase of the focus on historical setting, 
turning to the consideration of commonness in the semantic level. 
Furthermore, his influence on 20th century existentialism cannot be 
denied, in that his works were being read in Germany and in France in 
the early decades of this century. 

The structural level of analysis reveals the greatest affinities be- 
tween Dostoevsky and existential philosophy. He, like existential 
philosophy, focuses on human existence in the attempt to bring forth a 
fuller treatment of the whole man in his depth and roots, as a concrete, 
freely existing individual. The existing individual is seen to take up 
his own life personally, as uniquely his own, creating himself from 
the depth of his own freedom. Hence, human freedom is intimately 
and personally involved in the concrete individual’s life in the dynam- 
ic process of reaching and maintaining a meaningful and fully unified 
existence. These points can be further clarified by turning to the 
oppositions mediated in the processes of degeneration and regenera- 
tion contained in the process of reaching a meaningful and unified 
existence. 

Underlying Raskolnikov’s process of degeneration-regeneration is 
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a fundamental way of understanding man in terms of good and evil, 
and in terms of freedom actualized in each, capable of prostituting 
itself by becoming enslaved: in the case of Raskolnikov, to certain 
ideas imposed on the whole person as a poor fit; in the case of the 
underground man, to deranged feelings; in the case of the masses or 
herd, to the grand inquisitor. The opposition between good and evil, 
between freedom for good and freedom for evil, in the process of the 
dramatic mediation, reveals the fundamental moral and religious 
dimension in man below the level of enslavement to imposed and 
forced ideas, and from which the possibility of regeneration emerges. 
Furthermore, the mediation, throwing into focus these dimensions, 
can be read in terms of a further and deeper understanding of man as a 
whole. On the level of disease symbolism as mediation between 
sickness and health the complex field of mediations includes cure 
brought about not only by Sonia’s love and fidelity, but by the 
elements within Roskolnikov himself, from the moral-religious 
dimension of the total man thus putting the total man in the central 
role as mediator between opposed elements. Thus in the opposition 
between the abstract ideas of an imposing reason and feelings, the 
moral-religious dimension brings the total person to the fore, in 
response to love’s kiss. This mediating whole person is the place of 
integrating guilt, the total field of motivation, love, etc. Possibility 
for unity in the person, as in the case of Christ with the grand 
inquisitor and Alyosia with his brother, is initiated by love. Thus 
Dostoevsky tells us that we embrace good and evil, that freedom is 
actualized in that context, that we must beware of actualizing the 
tension between good and evil according to dominating and empty 
ideas, to other people’s demands on us, that we are redeemed by love, 
and that there is a marked contrast between the world of degeneration 
and the world of regeneration. 

The similarity of focusing on the total, free person, in the context of 
negative (evil) elements of existing should not be allowed to oversha- 
dow the differences separating existential philosophy and Dostoev- 
sky. On the one hand, existential philosophy deals with freedom and 
self-creativity, encountered in its contingency as open-ended possi- 
bility in the experience of dread. Dostoevsky, on the other hand, does 
not explicitly dwell on the dread involved in the passage to authentic 
existence. Nor does he focus on freedom specifically as self- 
creativity or self-projecting. 
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Nevertheless, we have seen that the structural level has allowed us 
to go beyond the contingencies of the historical situation to the 
objective themes about human existence uncovered in the two distinc- 
tive and separate events, philosophy of existence and Dostoevsky’s 
implicit philosophy of man. Perhaps the similarity and overlap in 
treating man should lead us to believe that something in man has been 
genuinely reached in both endeavors, not requiring the melting down 
of one to the other, but rather, admitting the commonness of the roots 
in human existence and experience from which each event springs. 
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Louis Agassiz, 1807-1873. Etudes sur les glaciers. Neuchatel, 1840. 


Agassiz was the first to publish a generalized theory of Ice Age continental glaciation in 
Europe. This book presents evidence gathered from Agassiz’s extensive geological field 
research and experiments. The work of this Swiss-American paleontologist and natural histo- 
rian influenced the views of Darwin, Lyell, and others concerning the past and present 
distribution of plant and animal populations. (Photograph courtesy of the History of Science 
Collections, the University of Oklahoma. Captions by Michael P. Blitch.) 
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If one were to ask a typical undergraduate what his primary educa- 
tional goal is, he would probably reply that it was to become a lawyer, 
teacher, doctor, or some other type of professional. It is quite unlikely 
that he would say that it is to become more human. Yet the humaniz- 
ing effect of the liberal arts education the student gets will probably 
influence his life more than his professional education. 

To explain my philosophy of a liberal arts education and its re- 
lationship to life, | first will list what I believe are the general goals of 
a liberal arts education, then I shall go through them one by one with a 
brief explanation, tell how they are implemented in a curriculum, and 
present how I believe they relate to one’s life. 

Some of the ideas pesented obviously are not original, but I hope 
the context they have been put in will be fresh and interesting. 

There are five general goals of a liberal arts experience. They are as 
follows: 

1. Develop effective modes of thought. 

2. Develop a perspective of one’s place in humanity, both actual 

and ideal. 

. Prepare one to make professional decisions. 

4. Discover and develop one’s avenues to esthetic experiences. 

. Gain some understanding of one’s natural and institutional 
environments. 

Each of these goals, when attained, contributes its own beneficial 
effect to one’s life, and some of the goals combined make further 
contributions. 


1. Develop effective modes of thought. 


One of the most important aims of a liberal arts education is to teach 
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accurate and objective inductive and deductive processes through 
education, experience, and practice. 

Though there are a few courses that address themselves to teaching 
sound cognitive processes, such as formal logic and debate, the 
teaching of the processes is an integral part of nearly all academic 
courses. As an instructor presents the principles embodied in his 
discipline, he also acquaints the student with the means by which the 
principles were derived and how they are applied. This increases the 
student’s awareness of the systematic modes of thought used by 
scholars. Throughout the student’s years of undergraduate education, 
he has numerous opportunities to practice and communicate scholarly 
modes of thought through class exercises and assignments and even- 
tually by doing some independent research. 

One possible means of enhancing the student’s development of 
effective modes of thought has not been tried, to the best of my 
knowledge. The way would be to offer a course which surveys the 
epistemologies of a variety of disciplines. The course, which could be 
called Survey of the University, would include ten or more fields of 
study selected on the basis of a diversity of epistemologies. The 
course would be coordinated by one or more instructors who would 
attend all sessions. Guest lecturers would be invited to give brief 
explanations of their fields, each being allowed one week of the 
semester. All would follow a similar format in which they would 
survey the nature and history of their fields along with the answers it 
seeks or applications to which it aspires. Each guest lecturer would 
discuss the criteria and methods used to determine the acceptability of 
knowledge for his particular discipline. The student would learn the 
variety of ways that scholars use to know what they know, or at least 
think they know, ranging from authoritarian statement to laboratory 
experiments, and from public polling to primary sources. The class 
sessions not used by the guest lecturers would be used by the coordi- 
nators for discussion among themselves and with the students to 
compare and contrast the modes of thought used by scholars. I 
mentioned above that I do not believe such a course has been offered, 
and I suspect that the logistics of implementing the course is a major 
reason for that. The effects of such a course, if successful, would be 
sufficiently beneficial to make it worth working through the problems 
of implementation. An additional value of such a course would be to 
provide undecided students information about disciplines that would 
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aid in determining what they would like to study at tie university. 

The value of effective modes of thought to the student’s life is 
difficult to overstate. We should assume that the student’s future life 
will hold a continual confrontation with new information and ideas. If 
he is not equipped with the intellectual means to analyze information 
and evaluate ideas, he will live in confusion and v ‘th the fear of not 
knowing. He will either become defensively rigid in his thoughts and 
not make adequate adjustments to new ideas, or he will become 
intellectually outer-directed and overly dependent on others, result- 
ing in a vulnerability to ideational fads. On the other hand, if he is able 
to accurately analyze and evaluate, he develops self-confidence in his 
cognitive abilities. He becomes intellectually self-reliant, develops a 
degree of inner-directed behavior, and a free spirit results. He may 
not always view the world around him as agreeable, but it is always 
interesting and exciting. 


2. Develop a perspective of one’s place in humanity, both actual 
and ideal. 


A person’s thoughts and actions are greatly influenced by how she 
views herself. For her to function well, she must have a self-identity 


that is realistic and, at the same time, results in self-esteem. Humans 
are the most self-conscious of all creatures, and are the only ones 
aware that life existed before their birth and will continue after their 
demise. They are uncomfortably aware that each is just one in 
millions who occupies a small space for just a touch of time in this 
world. This knowledge is not conducive to a self-identity that results 
in self-esteem. Fortunately, however, man also is one of the most 
social of creatures, and she seeks association with others of her kind. 
From these associations, a person develops a sense of membership in 
a living entity larger than herself. One’s uncomfortable awareness of 
her limitations and weaknesses as an individual can be offset by a 
sense of membership in an entity that is more powerful and more 
enduring, and one that has the purpose of reifying some part of what 
the individual sees in herself as ideal. One’s memberships are an 
important part of one’s self-identity, and when the members are 
bound together by a noble purpose, the self-identity results in self- 
esteem. One purpose of a liberal education is to encourage and 
facilitate the individual’s full membership in humanity. 

A sense of membership grows out of familiarity and favor. A 
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liberal arts experience familiarizes the student with humanity; its 
histories, its heritages, and its hopes. Courses in the humanities and 
the arts collectively present not only the actual about humanity but 
also the ideal, with an emphasis on the cases where the two have 
touched. The good people, great ideas, noble deeds, and perfect 
works are used as examples of what humans are and what they can 
ideally be. Through familiarity, the student gains a perspective of her 
place in humanity; and through favor, she accepts that place. She 
identifies herself as a member, and realizes self-esteem from the 
membership. 

As a self-identified member of humanity, one’s thoughts and 
behaviors are permeated with a sense of responsibility to others. This 
is demonstrated by a range from simple courtesies to strong commit- 
ments. Her decisions and actions will be made in consideration of 
human values. Whether or not such a perspective of one’s humanity 
will serve the person in accumulating material wealth and power is 
debatable. But without such a perspective, one is highly vulnerable to 
loneliness, a sense of alienation, and feelings of futility. She may 
withdraw and despair or try to escape her condition through hedon- 
ism. She will not have the comfort of knowing that she is leading a full 
and meaningful life. 


3. Prepare one to make professional decisions. 


A natural outgrowth of developing a perspective of one’s place in 
humanity is an increased understanding of where other people fit into 
its flow. No two of us have the same role, and the ability to determine 
another’s particular place in it provides one with a quality necessary 
to practicing a profession. 

All of us know that a person learns a profession in courses specifi- 
cally designed for such preparation, and those courses usually are 
quite different from those designed to give a liberal arts education. An 
explanation to my apparent inconsistency lies in the answer to the 
question, what is the difference between a profession and a vocation? 
That is a question that many of us have wrestled with and found no 
easy answer. The difference between a profession and a vocation was 
rather easily seen forty years ago. Since World War II, however, 
there has been a significant proliferation among the ways people 
make a living, and most of the growth has been in the area between 
traditional vocations and older professions. If there is a set of criteria 
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which delineates between vocations and professions today, I am not 
aware of it. There is one criterion, albeit, that I believe stands alone in 
distinguishing between those who work at a vocation and those who 
practice a profession. 

The most important criterion to differentiate between a vocation 
and profession, I believe, is whether those who pay for services are 
treated as customers or as clients. Those who practice vocations sell 
things to their customers, or they provide a service in return for 
payment. If their product is acceptable or their services competent, 
nothing more is expected. Those who practice a profession also 
provide a service for payment, but something is expected from them 
beyond the business transaction that customers experience. The orig- 
inal definition of client is a person who is protected by another. As a 
protector, the professional must ask himself, what is best for my 
client as a human being? The professional must not only be able to 
provide competence in his field but he must also consider whether or 
not the application of his expertise will serve the best interest of his 
client as a person. It is not uncommon for surgeons to advise against 
surgery, attorneys against lawsuits, and stockbrokers against invest- 
ing in stocks. As a professor and speech pathologist, I have advised 
some students not to get a college education, and I have told others 
that their speech disorders did not justify clinical treatment. In the 
cases above, the negative advice was not based on the belief that he 
lacked the competence to provide the sought after service. The advice 
was based instead on the belief that the client as a human would not 
benefit sufficiently from the service to warrant the expenditure. Every 
person has limits on his time, energy, and resources, and the richness 
of one’s life depends largely on how wisely one invests them. Since 
the majority of clients are inexperienced in the matters dealt with by 
the professional they consult, they are ill-equipped to judge whether 
or not the service will improve their lives sufficiently to justify the 
necessary cost in time, effort, and resources. Those who practice a 
profession, then, cannot view their client only as a person with a 
troublesome elbow, or with a legal problem, or without as much 
formal education as some others. It is incumbent upon the profession- 
al to view each client as a person with a past and a future with a family 
and associations, and with aspirations and fears. In short, he must see 
his client in a broad perspective as a member of humanity. And the 
professional’s perspective of humanity and each individual’s place in 
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it does not come from his so-called professional education. It comes 
from considerations and values that are the result of a good liberal 
education. 

The most difficult decisions made by those who practice profes- 
sions are not those made within the realm of their professional 
expertise. They are, instead, those decisions they have to make 
concerning the welfare of their clients as human beings. But in return, 
the greatest gratification of a professional does not derive from 
knowing that one has successfully performed a difficult operation, 
won a lawsuit, or done an outstanding job of teaching a course. In the 
final analysis, the real reward is in knowing that another human’s life 
will be richer because he was treated like a client instead of a 
customer. 

Earlier in this paper I mentioned that some of the individual goals 
of a liberal education interact and result in additional benefits. The 
greatest of those is the result of combining effective modes of thought 
with a perspective of one’s humanity. The result is that the person 
relates to other people in an ethical way, and the behavior is conscious 
and voluntary. The honesty of intellect necessary for scholarly think- 
ing extends into other behaviors. It is not a morality based on fear or 


childhood conditioning but rather a result of conscious, intelligent 
consideration. Ethical behavior is simply intelligent behavior that 
takes human values into serious consideration. 


4. Discover and develop one’s avenues to esthetic experiences. 


Within each of us there is the capacity to experience pleasure from 
certain types of perceptions. Children enjoy the perceptions of certain 
auditory rhythms, color configurations, motions, and observing 
another person perform acts requiring unusual skills. As the child 
matures and her perceptual acuity increases, this pleasurable response 
to certain perceptions forms the base for one’s esthetic experiences. 
Everyone does not derive the same degree of pleasure from the same 
esthetic experience. Part of a liberal arts education is to provide 
expioration of the world of arts so each individual can discover which 
art forms are the most engaging to her senses. Another part of the 
education is to develop one’s avenues to esthetic experiences by 
increasing the appreciation through understanding. Knowledge of an 
art form and the constraints on the artists increase the richness of 
one’s esthetic experience. 
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For some people the arts will comprise a major part of their lives’ 
efforts, but most of us do not have the talent to make such dedication 
worthwhile. Even for the less gifted, the arts can play an important 
part in leading a full life. They provide an additional dimension to our 
lives by giving us emotional and intellectual stimulation that we 
otherwise would miss. 

An appreciation of the arts provides another benefit. It increases 
the number and types of people with whom we can enjoy pleasant 
interactions. Friendships grow out of a sharing of common interests 
and knowledge, and the arts can serve as the common ground for 
people of different personal and professional interests. These friend- 
ships frequently are the most stimulating and broadening of all. 


5. Gain some understanding of one’s natural and institutional 
environments. 


Whether or not we consider the study of one’s environment other 
than his spiritual one to be a part of a liberal education, some 
understanding of the environment is sufficiently important to warrant 
listing it among the major goals of education. Man lives in two types 
of physical environments; the natural and the institutional, consisting 
of organizations established by men. 

In order for a person to gain some comprehension of his natural 
environment, he must become familiar with the sciences that deal 
with it. He must understand their vocabularies, basic concepts and 
principles, and their perception of the problems and possible solu- 
tions their study reveals. This understanding results from courses in 
the sciences which address themselves to environmental concerns. 

Some understanding of one’s natural environment is necessary so 
we can develop a harmonious relationship with it. If we do not, we 
might destroy it and in turn destroy ourselves. This understanding is 
particularly valuable in a democracy where the people decide how the 
environment is to be treated. 

One’s institutional environment starts with his family and works 
outward to include the numerous types of organizations in which and 
with which modern man is expected to function. Their purposes are 
business, educational, governmental, religious, and others. The suc- 
cess of some are measured by the profit they produce while others are 
judged by the benefit of the services they provide. They are structured 
in different ways and operate by various methods. In recent years 
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several of the social sciences and most schools of business have 
broadened their studies of organizational systems to include the 
behavior and communications of the people who function in them. 
They are equipped to share their insights and understanding with 
students in a manner consistent with a liberal arts education. 

A lack of comprehension of one’s institutional environment may 
not destroy him, but it can prevent him from improving himself, the 
condition of his family, or implementing changes that would lead to a 
better life for himself and others. In order to participate in our society 
with a minimum of frustration and a maximum of efficiency, or in 
some cases to participate at all, one must be familiar with our 
institutions as a milieu in which humans function. If a democracy 
requires the intelligent participation of its citizens to be successful, 
then a complex combination of governmental agencies, free enter- 
prise businesses, and all those in between, requires the participation 
of a person familiar with those systems, not for the sake of the 
institutions, but for the welfare of the individual. 

In conclusion I would like to point out that the five general goals of 
a liberal arts education deal with characteristics of life that are 
uniquely human. Man, among all creatures, is the only one capable of 
developing intellectual modes, relaizing his place and that of others in 
a broad perspective, experiencing esthetic events, or understanding 
his environment beyond its immediate effects and uses. The develop- 
ment of these characteristics, then, accentuates one’s humanness. 
And that is what I meant when I began this paper by saying that the 
goal of a liberal arts education is to help a human become more 
human. 
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According to Webster’s Third New International Dictionary of the 
English Language (Unabridged, 1966), ‘‘alternative’’ can be utilized 
as an adjective or as a noun, the former signifying *‘offering a choice 
of two or more things,”’ and the latter designating ‘‘one of a number 
of things or courses offered for choice.’” Employing these meanings 
provides a foundation for asserting that Martin Buber (1878-1965) 
and A. S. Neill (1883-1973) offer genuinely alternative educational 
plans. These plans feature an attempt on the part of each to promote 
the well-being of the student. If one defines ‘“humanism’’ (according 
to Webster again) as ‘‘interest in or concern for man,”’ or ‘‘a doctrine, 
set of attitudes, or way of life centered upon human interests or 
values,’ it becomes evident that the alternative forms of education 
developed by Buber and Neill represent humanism in education or 
humanistic education. 

One example of humanistic educational alternatives embodied in 
the comparison of the thought of these two individuals concerns the 
extent and the kind of discipline and structure or order which ought to 
prevail in the educational process. While Buber and Neill insist upon 
promoting the freedom and the happiness of the student, their atti- 
tudes toward discipline and order, and the role of the teacher in this 
regard, differ radically. 

These facts and circumstances suggest for those concerned with 
education today a serious problem, which can be formulated specula- 
tively and practically as follows: what are the best or the most 
humanistic alternative forms of education? and which of the humanis- 
tic alternative forms of education should I choose for my children and 
recommend to others? Two apparent reasons for the seriousness of 
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this problem are the radical differences among some of the alterna- 
tives, and the inevitability of making a choice on certain occasions. 
While exploring the philosophical (and, sometimes, theological)! 
foundations of these alternatives in humanistic education does not 
present or promise a panacea, it is contended here that without 
considering such foundations, one will never ascertain as satisfactori- 
ly as possible reasonable answers to the questions posed above. 

Among the purposes of this essay are the following: 1) to present 
selected fundamental philosophical and educational principles of 
Buber and Neill; 2) to illustrate the relationship between the philoso- 
phy and the educational theory for each; 3) to contrast the thought of 
Buber and Neill relative to the philosophical and educational princi- 
ples; and 4) to demonstrate that one fundamental difference between 
the educational humanisms of Buber and Neill pertains to the extent 
and kind of discipline and order demanded, and the role of the teacher 
in promoting such; and that this difference is traceable to a contrast in 
philosophical principles concerning the nature of the person and 
religion. 

Perhaps one of the most central characteristic educational precepts 
of Neill is his assertion that no child should do anything until he 
comes to his own opinion that it ought to be done.” In educational 
practice this means that the school must fit the child (instead of vice 
versa);> more specifically, required courses and even required study 
must be eliminated.* There are some limitations, of course, to the 
activities permitted to students—for example, young children are not 
permitted to do things which would endanger their lives; no one is 
permitted to break laws which would lead to the possibility of closing 
the school; and all are bound by the rules established by the commu- 
nity.” However, within these general boundaries, there are no person- 
al requirements or prescriptions. 

To Neill and his followers this kind of school makes sense for 
several fundamental reasons.° First of all, the author of Summerhill: 
A Radical Approach to Child Rearing presumes that the child is 
totally good; that is, he is neither evil nor has any inclinations toward 
evil.’ Secondly, he defines freedom as the ability to do whatever one 
wants to do, as long as that action does not interfere with the freedom 
of another.* Thirdly, love of another is taken to mean the acceptance 
of whatever the other does or says within the limitations of freedom 
just explained.” Hatred, or the opposite of love, is exhibited by 
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punishment exerted by an ‘‘authority,’’'° and, apparently, by restric- 
tions which are not included among those delimiting real freedom. 

Another principle which appears to underlie Neill’s form of educa- 
tion is denial of the existence of God and of eternal life, at least as 
understood in the context of the Judaeo-Christian heritage. According 
to Neill, belief in the God of certain traditional religions is not only 
unnecessary for human welfare, but it has a corrosive effect upon 
man. In a new day God will be found in the natural world in a manner 
more in keeping with real human inclinations.'' One philosophical 
implication of this apparent denial of Transcendence is an indiffer- 
ence toward so-called ‘‘ultimate values’’ sought in Judaeo-Christian 
modes of awareness. 

The educational principles and practices promoted by Neill at 
Summerhill seem to be quite consistent with his underlying principles 
regarding the nature of the person, freedom, love and hate, and the 
meaning of ‘‘God.’’ For example, if the child is good and is not even 
inclined toward evil, the educator likely will tend to be far more 
optimistic toward his (the child’s) uninhibited self-direction than if 
the child were fundamentally evil or comprised of an admixture of 
good and evil tendencies. However, the permissiveness which is 
associated here with unqualified human goodness rests also, it 
appears, upon the presumption that the child can and will become 
aware of this goodness, at least to a large extent. (While Neill does 
seem to make this presumption, one might say that a greater faith 
[than Neill’s' in the awareness of the child [of his goodness] would 
make possible even fewer restrictions). 

Neill’s concept of freedom (without license) is obviously at the 
base of his educational dictum that the child should do only that which 
he wants to do—apart from injuring himself and interfering with the 
freedom of others. This concept of freedom seems to be in some 
logical harmony with his attitude toward God. If there is no Trans- 
cendence (as we learn from Jean Paul Sartre), the person is left to 
create his own values by his choices. In this case there does not seem 
to be a place for required courses, or even required study, in general 
education since any endeavor becomes worthy only because it has 
been chosen. There are no metaphysically grounded, objective values 
to be discovered through a curriculum delineated without the stu- 
dent’s consent. 

Neill’s views of love and hate also seem to support his theory and 
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practice of education. If punishment and restriction by an authority 
figure represent hate, the teacher must attempt to become a ‘‘benevo- 
lent leader’’ with no more authority to prescribe procedures or rules 
than that possessed by the student. Love is shown by accepting 
whatever the student does and says—with the limitations described 
above. 

Buber is noted in educational matters for his attention to the 
relationship between the teacher and the student. However, in order 
to appreciate the nature of this relationship and Buber’s view of the 
process of education in general, it is important, or even essential, to 
consider briefly his doctrines on the ‘‘narrow ridge,’ dialogue, and 
God.'? The first of these three closely interwoven aspects of his 
thought refers to the paradoxical unity cf what might seem to be 
alternatives (such as reason and emotica, and discipline and permis- 
siveness). These apparent alternatives are unified not by eliminating 
one side or the other (which, of course, would not be real unity at all), 
but by seeing the reality of both sides in their proper proportion in a 
particular situation. Since each situation is somewhat unique, Buber 
maintains that the person must continuously make an effort to ascer- 
tain the reality of each side in relationship to the other in order to 
respond most appropriately. The balance to be attained in these 
matters is obviously not derived by some quantitative process; rather, 
it is ascertained by a judgment based upon careful observation of the 
empirical and non-empirical dimensions of the phenomenon. 
According to this Jewish existentialist, the attitude depicted by the 
theory of the narrow ridge is important not merely as a diplomatic 
ploy, but because it is demanded by the real. 

The physical image of the narrow ridge arising between the gulfs 
becomes evident, providing the basis for his use of this appellation. 
The imagery can connote difficulty in ascending to the ridge and the 
continuing necessity of careful attention in order to avoid a lapse or 
fall to either side. For example, one can consider Buber’s view of the 
person. Human beings possess an essence, by means of which we 
recognize human solidarity; and, yet, each person is a changing being 
accidentally distinct from every other person. Denial of the changing 
individuality leaves a mere abstraction, which a human being ob- 
viously is not; whereas, failing to recognize the essence of man results 
in meaningless relativity. Therefore, both dimensions must be admit- 
ted as a basis for properly responding in a particular situation; and 
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some particular situations may demand more attention to one aspect 
than to the other.'? 

At the heart of Buber’s philosophy is his principle of dialogue, the 
key to which is his distinction between the two modes of approach of 
human beings to natural existence, I-It and I-Thou. It is very clear that 
Buber does not see the nature of the Other (It or Thou) as pertinent to 
distinguishing the kind of relationship extant at any given moment. 
Although the I is always a conscious human being (in this context), 
the Other can be a conscious person, an unconscious person, a brute 
animal, a plant, or an inanimate object. In other words, the distinction 
between I-It and I-Thou (in the realm of the natural) depends not upon 
that to which the I is relating, but upon the attitude of the I, and that 
which is between the I and the Other.'* 

The factors upon which the differences between these two relation- 
ships rest appear to be twofold. '° The I-It relationship is one in which 
the I is concerned with a part or a dimension (or parts or dimensions) 
of the being of the Other for the sake of the I—or at least for the sake 
of some being distinct from this particular Other. In contrast, the 
I-Thou relationship is one in which the I is concerned with the 
wholeness (and uniqueness, in that sense) of the Other for the sake of 
the Other. Therefore, the two relationships are contrasted in regard to 
the matter of part(s) and whole, and the basic inspiration or motiva- 
tion for acting toward the Other.'® 

A brief comment on each of these two factors is in order. Regarding 
the part(s)-whole issue, it is highly significant to note that whether a 
single part, several apsects, relatively all the dimensions, or even the 
(unrealistic) possibility of an exhaustible survey of parts is in question 
(in the I-It relationship), one cannot approach the Other as Thou in 
this manner. This approach (to parts) is simply an objective kind of 
knowing appropriate to some general human awareness to science, 
but not directed to awareness of the wholeness of a being, as such. '’ 
The second factor, the kind of motive inspiring the concern of the I for 
the Other, is related to the concept of freedom. Buber insists that in 
‘‘experiencing from the other side”’ in the relationship with the Thou, 
the I does not relinquish self-identity. Rather, this conscious being (I) 
‘‘maintains his own ground’’ while going out to the Other. '* 

One other notable point regarding these two kinds of relationships 
is the inevitable alternation in which they exist. Although it is the 
I-Thou rather than the I-It mode of relating which allows for the 
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realization of true humanness, one cannot persist in the former indefi- 
nitely in regard to natural beings.'? Human authenticity, therefore, 
demands not an uninterrupted meeting of all natural Others as Thou, 
but a breaking of the bond in appropriate circumstances to meet 
another as Thou. For example, to “‘use’’ a friend to mail a letter is not 
undesirable or evil; however, authenticity and real human develop- 
ment are thwarted when one persists in using the Other to the exclu- 
sion of a concern for the Other as Thou.”° 

The natural inclination of the person for developing I-Thou re- 
lationships is referred to as the communion instinct. It must be 
appreciated in conjunction with the instinct of origination or creativ- 
ity. While Buber does not depreciate the natural tendencies of human 
beings to create or discover, he clearly subordinates this instinct (of 
origination) to that of communion. An important point, of course, is 
that only through the development of I-Thou relationships (through 
the cultivation of the communion instinct) does one become truly 
human.’' The connection of this topic to Buber’s view of the exist- 
ence and nature of God is likely one of the most important dimensions 
of his thought.” 

While man’s relationship go God, the Supreme Thou, is a dynamic 
phenomenon (changing in its accidental features and, thereby, pro- 
viding the ground for the development of religious doctrines, modes 
of worship, etc.), that relationship is essentially the same whenever it 
exists, namely, I-Thou. God cannot be seen as an It.”* Furthermore, 
the God Who tends to change (in the sense of ‘‘develop,’’ for 
example) in human consciousness through the meeting of man and 
God is in Himself unchanging. Therefore, Buber is recognizing the 
distinction between God as Immanent—in the world as met by per- 
sons—and God as Transcendent—existing in Himself above and 
beyond the natural order.** The narrow ridge seems to be applicable 
here: one cannot abandon the changing Immanence of God without 
denying all possibility of meeting and knowing God, nor can he 
exclude the unchanging Transcendent God without forsaking the 
possibility of the redemption of the world. Both are real (although 
there is only one God) and must be viewed in proper perspective. 

The meeting of the Supreme Thou by the human being does not 
occur except through the development of the communion instinct. 
The world is a path to God, Who is present in all genuine meeting. 
Therefore, one cannot abandon the world to encounter God, but he 
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accomplishes the latter through real living in the world. This is a very 
significant theme in Buber’s thought.”° 

The following description of selected aspects of Buber’s educa- 
tional theory will be developed in a manner which will illustrate its 
connections to his doctrine on the narrow ridge, dialogue, and God. 
As indicated above, Buber’s prime concern in education is the 
teacher-student relationship. Nevertheless, he does not overlook the 
goals of education, one of which is to develop not only the human 
instinct of origination, but also that of communion. The latter, the 
foundation for human formation, as such, is cultivated through the 
one-sided I-Thou relationship between the teacher and the student. 
This is a relation of ‘‘inclusion,’’ in which the teacher assumes 
responsibility for responding to the wholeness of the student for the 
sake of the latter.2° Although the attention of the teacher is to be 
directed immediately to the academic matter at hand (as will be noted 
below), it is obvious that the whole person attends school and his 
effort as a student is integral to his being, as such. 

How does the teacher effect this bond? Three ‘‘moments’”’ of the 
activity of the teacher (conscious I) can be concretely imaged. First he 
must ‘‘listen,’’ which means to attempt with his whole being to 
become sensitive to the wholeness of the student (Other), particularly 
to his (the student’s) needs. The successful result of this effort is 
realized when the teacher ‘*becomes aware,”’ that is, becomes con- 
scious of the whole being of the student, especially his needs. The 
proper response to this new discovery is the teacher’s ‘‘accepting”’ 
the student. This does not mean unrestrained consent to and promo- 
tion of whatever the student says or does, or plans to say or do; rather, 
it means confirmation of his being. While this last phrase means 
saying **Yes’’ to the realness of the Other, the teacher may be most 
helpful to the student in regard to a specific matter by saying **‘Do 
this,’’ or ‘‘That is not allowed.’’ These so-called ‘‘moments of 
relationship’’ are to be thought of as situational or circumstantial; 
thus, their full meanings must be ascertained in the context of specific 
occasions.”’ 

The one-sidedness of this relationship between the teacher and the 
student lies in the fact that only the teacher ‘‘experiences from the 
other side.”’ The student is not concerned with the whole being of the 
teacher for the teacher’s sake—his attention is directed to what the 
teacher is teaching for his own (the student’s) purposes of develop- 
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ment. Once the teacher becomes a Thou for the student, the former 
relationship is burst asunder, and the two become ‘‘friends.’’”* They 
can become teacher and student again, but that relationship and 
friendship cannot exist between the same two persons simul- 
taneously. 

Although Buber apparently affords the curriculum scant attention 
quantitatively, he refers to it directly and in a manner which seems to 
indicate its gravity to him. The role of the teacher in establishing the 
curriculum is also significant. The direct reference to the curriculum 
is stated in terms of ‘‘a selection by man of the effective world’’; the 
‘**man’’ who selects the dimensions of the world to which the student 
is to be exposed, and by means of which he is to be influenced, is the 
teacher.*? The teacher is also to introduce intellectual discipline and 
order into the life of the student by means of the curriculum. He is to 
establish law in a manner apparently bearing upon the externality of 
the student, intending, of course, that discipline and order will be 
internalized by the student. This is related to a fundamental educa- 
tional goal of Buber, namely, the development of the great charac- 
ter.*° This brings us back to the notion of goal or aim, whence this 
discussion of Buber’s educational theory was initiated. Before elab- 
orating his view of the aims of education further, a note on the role of 
the teacher is pertinent. 

Whereas one may obtain the impression from reading Buber on 
education that this process is simply one of centering all of one’s 
attention upon the student in order to understand him and abet the 
spontaneity of his natural desires, such is not the case. In fact, Buber 
strenuously objects to the ‘‘new’’ education in which an exclusive 
focus upon the student is cultivated; however, he also takes issue with 
the ‘‘old’’ education in which an inordinate degree of prominence is 
accorded the teacher. For him reality demands a synthesis or blending 
of these two attitudes in a matter which provides for the appropriate 
roles of the teacher and the student. In light of his opposition to the 
**new’’ education, however, he insists upon genuine initiative and 
leadership on the part of the teacher as an individual, and educators as 
a group, in influencing the form of school curricula.*! 

The manner in which Buber describes the ideal relationship be- 
tween teacher and student raises the question of how the teacher is to 
influence the student without interfering with his real development. 
No one can educate without influencing, of course, but when is that 
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influence suitable and desirable in kind and extent, and when does it 
become unsuitable and undesirable? The easy answer, of course, is 
that influence is proper in mode and degree when it promotes the real 
being of the student. However, how is that detected? One part of the 
response is clear: a proper influence of the teacher upon the student is, 
to some extent, existentially determined, that is, ascertained in light 
of the circumstances of the meeting. Further clarification seems to 
find the educator more or less, but persistently, in the realm of the 
problematic to some extent.*” 

It was indicated above that the genuine educator is one who will 
Strive to develop ‘‘the great character’ in students. Ultimately, the 
end of education for Buber is the image of God. However, he sees 
serious difficulty in leading persons to God in a disbelieving world— 
it requires turning their attention to the pain within themselves due to 
a lack of unity resulting from failure to meet the world. Therefore, by 
truly being for the student in the academic environment in the manner 
described above, the teacher hopes to promote in the student the 
development of self-discipline, order, and responsibility. By becom- 
ing responsible for the Other in nature, the student will be coming to 
know the world as Thou, which is precisely the path to the Supreme 
Thou.** 

In summarizing and concluding these doctrines of Buber, exam- 
ples of the relationship between the philosophical principles and the 
educational principles will be noted. The interwoven aims of educa- 
tion include awareness of the world in its physical and non-physical 
dimensions, the development of the instincts of origination and com- 
munion, the enhancement of ‘‘great character,’’ and meeting God. 
These closely interrelated goals are supplied with meaning and justifi- 
cation by the philosophical doctrines discussed above. For example, 
the narrow ridge can be applied to the alternatives of physical and 
non-physical, origination and communion, God and the world, and 
giving of oneself and retaining one’s own being. In none of these 
instances can one side or the other be abolished, but an intricate 
balance of each must be ascertained in accord with what exists in each 
relatively unique, pertinent situation. 

Among the central means to the attainment of these ends is the 
unreciprocated responsibility that the teacher has for the student. This 
kind of concern must be manifested so as to develop in the student 
trust and confidence which will lead him to seek the assistance of the 
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teacher. This dimension of the educational process becomes intelligi- 
ble in terms of Buber’s distinction between the two approaches of 
human beings to natural existence, I-It and I-Thou, and his elabora- 
tion of the latter, in particular. 

As it was noted, the process of education cannot be equated with 
I-Thou relationships; it is an academic phenomenon facilitated by a 
curriculum chosen by the educator—selected not arbitrarily, but 
rationally. 

Here, the narrow ridge appears again, indicating that the function 
of the curriculum is not conducive to eliminating the *‘old’’ education 
for the ‘‘new’’ or vice versa, nor is it to eliminate the teacher or the 
student, discipline or permissiveness, God or the world. The reality 
of each of these alternatives in a pair must be recognized theoretically 
and practically, and the suitable proportion of each discovered in the 
particular situation. 

The fact that Buber does not recommend specific courses does not 
mean that he wants none. One can be certain that he would not 
approve of a curriculum devoted exclusively to the physical sciences 
or data which are to be considered soley by means of the scientific 
method. This is evident from his recognition of the distinction be- 
tween matter and spirit, and between the I-It and I-Thou modes of 
knowing. It will be recalled that awareness gained through the I-Thou 
form of relationship is of a different kind than that attained through 
I-It; while the latter is utilized in science, the former is associated with 
the consciousness of the whole being, as such, and, thus, is appropri- 
ate for comprehending the non-material. It appears that the physical 
sciences would be included in the curriculum, but would not hold the 
importance of some other studies which would be more directly suited 
to fulfilling such educational goals as the development of character 
and meeting the Supreme Thou. Both the nature of the curriculum and 
the role of the teacher reflect Buber’s theme regarding the necessity of 
meeting the world as a means to meeting God. 

Buber’s lack of emphasis upon teaching methods, as such, does not 
necessarily mean that they are of no significance. However, it does 
appear safe to presume that methods are subordinated in importance 
to a sound curriculum, and to the assumption of the proper kind of 
responsibility by the teacher toward the student. 

Although this analysis has revealed some degree of similarity 
between the educational theories of Buber and Neill, the differences 
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are striking. For Neill the goal of education is happiness, which is 
attained through freedom, gained by acceptance of the student by the 
teacher. The ‘‘acceptance’’ is the crucial practical element and is 
defined by Neill’s version of freedom—the capacity to do whatever 
one wishes insofar as he does not tend to seriously endanger his own 
well-being and to interfere with the freedom of another. According to 
Buber, the ultimate purpose of education is meeting God, for which 
the natural foundation is the development of character, which means 
responsibility for the Other, which demands a certain degree of 
self-discipline and order, which is introduced by a selection of the 
effective world by a teacher, who presents that world to the student in 
a manner manifesting a genuine concern for the well-being of the 
student, in order to win his confidence and trust. 

The curriculum, according to the author of Summerhill, is entirely 
elective; it is determined only by the desires of the student, within 
physical availability. Apparently no subject of study is of any more 
worth than any other except insofar as it is chosen. Furthermore, a 
student may also choose not to study at all. The selection of the 
effective world on the part of the teacher, as directed by Buber, 
indicates the care with which the curriculum must be developed. It is 
planned by the teacher with the student in mind, and includes differ- 
ent kinds of studies, as the physical sciences and courses other than 
the physical sciences, undoubtedly including Biblical theology. The 
interrelationships of various subjects in order to avoid overspecializa- 
tion and the resulting fragmentation of one’s vision of reality would 
seem to be essential to Buber. 

Finally, in regard to the methods of teaching, as such, both Neill 
and Buber would subordinate the importance of specific techniques to 
the atmosphere permeating the learning situation, the key to which 
appears to be the human relationships involved. Neill insists that with 
proper acceptance by others, the child will learn whenever he’s 
*‘ready’’ to do so. Buber’s concern for the student is no less real than 
Neill’s, but is somewhat different in the intention (on the part of 
Buber) to produce self-discipline and order in the context of a sound 
curriculum chosen by the teacher. 

A comparison of the philosophical principles of Buber and Neill 
also seems to bring to light severe contrasts. For example, regarding 
the existence of a Transcendent Being, Neill’s denial of the Biblical 
conception of God, and his desire to assist people to find God 
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exclusively in the natural world is countered by Buber’s position 
regarding the existence of a Supreme Thou, a Being simultaneously 
transcendent and immanent. According to Neill, the child is totally 
good, with no inclination to evil, a principle unacceptable to a man 
such as Buber who looks upon the Old Testament as divinely in- 
spired. Apparently consistent with Buber’s basic religious stance 
would be the position that man was created good by God, then fell 
from grace, but remains redeemable by God. 

Neill’s theme of ‘‘freedom without license’’ means that a student 
may do as he pleases as long as he does not tend to inflict serious 
injury upon himself and to interfere with the right of another person. 
Buber, on the other hand, views freedom as the capacity to respond to 
an address from outside the self. In terms of the doctrine of the narrow 
ridge, he determines that excluding either the external address or the 
personal, internal response is unrealistic: both must be preserved in a 
manner and proportion appropriate for the circumstances. 

Other philosophical topics upon which clear differences between 
Neill and Buber can be somewhat readily ascertained are values and 
love. The criterion of value, according to Neill, appears to be person- 
al choice: a person creates a value by choosing. For example, one’s 
decision to learn how to swim renders learning how to swim a 
valuable activity. For Buber, the ground of value seems to be located 
in his view of the person and, ultimately ,God. That is valuable which 
promotes authentic human relationships as a means to meeting God. 
While Neill seems to equate love with approval and acceptance, 
Buber’s meaning of love must be associated with the I-Thou relation- 
ship. Although they both exhibit interest in promoting the freedom 
and well-being of the person, their differing significations of ‘*per- 
son’’ and ‘*freedom’’ (as well as other key terms) indicate an extraor- 
dinary divergence in this area. 

These contrasts in education and philosophy may be carried one 
step further by exemplifying aspects of the philosophies of education 
of Buber and Neill. Neill’s prime educational goal, the student’s 
achievement of happiness by means of freedom, rests, at least partial- 
ly, upon his views of the person (including human freedom and 
happiness) and religion. More specifically, required courses and even 
required study are eliminated at least partially because the student is 
totally good, which helps to explain why he becomes happy by means 
of authentic choices, which occur through freedom in the sense of a 
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capacity to do whatever one wishes apart from tending to injure 
himself and to interfere with the freedom of others. (While Neill 
indicates that the goodness of the child tends to assure beneficial 
action when freedom is exercised, his optimism obviously is com- 
promised to the extent that he suggests a need for an educator or a 
guide.) Another apparently fundamental factor in the elimination of 
these requirements is Neill’s denial of Transcendence: since religion 
entails merely a process of living in the natural world, one suspects 
that there are no absolutes and no demands upon the human being 
except in terms of his own changing being and that of fellow persons 
in the world. 

In contrast to this position of Neill in philosophy of education, 
Buber proposes, through the process of education, to enhance the 
character of the student by means of the development of the commu- 
nion instinct (in terms of the I-Thou relationship) in order to enable 
him to meet God. This is the path of true humanization, and it 
demands a substantial degree of influence on the part of the teacher, 
for example, in establishing a curriculum and initiating a teacher- 
student relationship. At the base of this stance on educational policy 
are Buber’s principles concerning God and genuine human relation- 
ship, and knowledge. His Biblical view of God as a transcendent, yet 
immanent, Being explicates his position on the ultimate end of 
education. Since a person cannot develop character and meet God 
apart from authentic living in the world (through the process of 
dialogue), the student must learn to relate to the natural Other as 
Thou. However, in light of the fact that the I-Thou mode of relating 
does not present all of knowledge (even though that knowledge is the 
most important kind of human awareness), and needs to be com- 
plemented by empirical investigation, subjects in the curriculum must 
be differentiated and related. These demands of reality upon the 
student require substantial direction on the part of the teacher. 

In summary of these contrasting aspects of the philosophies of 
education of Buber and Neill, it can be said that, while both wish to 
influence the thought and life of the student through the process of 
education without interfering with the student’s authentic freedom, 
the two positions are demarcated by means of substantially varying 
philosophical interpretations of reality. 

From this consideration of the principles of Buber and Neill, it is 
evident that |) alternative forms of education claimed to be humanis- 
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tic do exist; 2) these specific alternatives (considered above) embody 
radically divergent views of the extent and the nature of discipline and 
order in the educational process, and the role of the teacher relative to 
these matters; and 3) attention to the philosophical principles under- 
lying the theory and practice of these particular alternative forms of 
humanistic education is essential to ascertaining the real meaning of, 
and justification for, the educational prescriptions.** Furthermore, it 
seems apparent that if the alternative educational plans of Buber and 
Neill require explication and justification by means of the clarifica- 
tion of certain philosophical principles (seen in relationship to the 
educational matters), a critical evaluation of any educational alterna- 
tives intended to ascertain their humanistic value demands advertence 
to specific philosophical foundations. 


Notes 


‘Although Buber clearly has gone beyond the strictly philosophical to the realm of Divine 
Faith and the theological in some of his doctrines, references made hereafter to the various 
aspects of his thought will be designated *‘philosophical’’—as distinct from the educational 
dimensions. 

2A. S. Neill, Summerhill: A Radical Approach to Child Rearing (New Y ork: Hart Publishing 


Co., 1960), p. 114. 

‘Ibid., p. 77. 

‘Ibid., pp. 4, 111. 

‘Ibid., pp. 77, 114, 156, 167, 348. 

©These *‘fundamental reasons’’ constitute philosophical principles, in some sense. While it is 
not contended here that Neill proceeds to demonstrate these principles in a truly philosophical 
manner, it seems evident that, however he attained them, these conclusions (‘‘fundamental 
reasons”’) are philosophical in nature, as conclusions. 

Neill, Summerhill, pp. 4, 104, 160, 254. 

“Ibid., pp. 114, 154, 348. 

“Ibid., pp. 92, 117, 118. 

'Ibid., pp. 165, 166, 168, 169. 

'"Tbid., pp. 211, 241-42, 245, 373, 374. 

'*Proceeding from education to philosophy in the discussion of Neill’s thought, and from 
philosophy to education in the analysis of Buber’s principles, while apparently inconsistent, 
seems to reflect the spirit and procedure of each. While Neill is most immediately concerned 
with educational theory and practice (at least in Summerhill) and turns to certain philosophical 
conclusions to support his plan for education, Buber was a theologian and philosopher whose 
educational theories seem to be an outgrowth of his theology and philosophy. (In regard to the 
latter, the reader can consult Buber’s own comments in his **‘Foreword”’ to Between Man and 
Man, translated by Ronald Gregor Smith (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1965), p. xi. 
There he states that the essays in the book [including ‘‘Education’’ and ‘*The Education of 
Character’’ serve to fill out and apply principles from his book / and Thou [translated by Ronald 
Gregor Smith, second edition (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, (1958)] to needs of the 
time. 

'’Martin Buber, ‘*What is Man?"’ Between Man and Man, p. 184; and Maurice S. Friedman, 
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Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue (New York: Harper Torchbooks, Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1960), pp. 3-10. (These two sources refer the reader only to some fundamental 
comments on the ‘‘narrow ridge.’’) 

'’The major source of Buber’s position on dialogue is / and Thou; further references to this 
doctrine will include other sources only. For the particular point here, see also Maurice S. 
Friedman, ‘‘Introduction,’’ Between Man and Man, p. xiv. Friedman, in Martin Buber: The 
Life of Dialogue, p. 170, discusses the peculiarities of the relationship between an I and an 
inanimate Thou. 

'SAlthough these two factors are crucial, they do not take into consideration Buber’s entire 
doctrine on I-It and I-Thou. For example, I-It assumes a meaning quite distinct from (but not 
opposed to) that described here. See Friedman, Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue, pp. 82-83. 

‘Friedman, ‘‘Introduction,’’ Between Man and Man, pp. xiv, xv. 

"Friedman, Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue, pp. 171-73. 

'SFriedman, ‘‘Introduction,’’ Between Man and Man, pp. xv-xvi. 

'9As stated later in the text, God is the Supreme Thou Who cannot become an It; therefore, 
the principle of inevitable alternation between I-Thou and I-It does not apply to the relationship 
of the person to God 

°Friedman, *‘Introduction,’’ Between Man and Man, pp. xiv-xv. This exclusion apparently 
could be total (persisting for a lifetime) or relative (enduring for an excessive portion of one’s 
life). 

*!Buber, ‘‘Education,’’ Between Man and Man, especially pp. 83-93. 

*2From an educational perspective, the theoretical connection between the cultivation of 
these two instincts and meeting the Supreme Being is discussed by Buber in **The Education of 
Character,’’ Between Man and Man, especially pp. 108-17. 

3A major source of Buber’s views upon God, the Supreme Thou, is Eclipse of God: Studies 
in the Relation between Religion and Philosophy, translated by Maurice S. Friedman, et al. 
(New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1952; Harper Torchbooks, 1957). For these specific 
remarks, see Friedman, Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue, p. 53; and Friedman, *‘Introduc- 
tion,’’ Between Man and Man, pp. xvii-xviii. 

*4Friedman, Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue, pp. 41, 42, 53 

5Martin Buber, ‘‘The Two Foci of the Jewish Soul,’* from Martin Buber, /srael and the 
World: Essays in a Time of Crisis, translated by Olga Marx and Greta Hort (New York: 
Schocken Books, Inc., 1948), as found in The Writings of Martin Buber, selected, edited and 
introduced by Will Herberg (New York: The New American Library, 1974), p. 270; Martin 
Buber, ‘Zion and Other National Concepts,’ from Israel and Palestine: The History of an 
Idea, translated from the German by Stanley Godman (London: East and West Library; New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952), as found in The Writings of Martin Buber, pp. 301-02; 
Friedman, *‘Introduction,’’ Between Man and Man, pp. xvii—xviii; Friedman, Martin Buber: 
The Life of Dialogue, pp. 21, 38-39, 41, 47, 64-65, 96, 139, 226-27, 229, 242, 243-44, 249, 
250-51, 254; Eugene B. Borowitz, ‘‘Education Is Not I-Thou,** Religious Education, LXVI 
(September—October, 1971), pp. 330 

*©Buber, ‘‘Education,’’ Between Man and Man, especially pp. 97-101. For an account of 
Buber’s theory of education in a secondary source, see Friedman, Martin Buber: The Life of 
Dialogue, Chapter XX. ‘‘Inclusion’’ requires 1) a relationship of some kind between two 
persons; 2) an event experienced by them in common, in which at least one of them actively 
participates; and 3) the active person’s ‘‘living through’ the common event from the vantage 
point of the Other 


?7While the ideal teacher-student relationship may be analyzed into these three components, 
observation of the existential occasion of the relationship will not necessarily reveal sequential 
stages, as such. For some pertinent comments, see Friedman, **Introduction,’’ Between Man 
and Man, pp. xiv—xv 

*8Buber, ‘‘Education,’’ Between Man and Man, especially pp. 97-101. 
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*Ibid., p. 89. 

Buber, ‘*The Education of Character,’ Between Man and Man, especially pp. 113-17. For 
pertinent comments, see also F. H. Hilliard, ‘‘A Reexamination of Buber’s Address on 
Education,’’ British Journal of Educational Studies, XX1 (February, 1973), pp. 40—49; 
Borowitz, ‘‘Education Is Not I-Thou,’’ Religious Education, 326-31; Bruce F. Baker, ‘‘Ex- 
istential Philosophers on Education,’’ Educational Theory, XV1 (July, 1966), 216-24. 

*'Buber, ‘‘Education,’’ Between Man and Man, especially pp. 83-95; Hilliard, ‘‘A Re- 
examination of Buber’s Address on Education,’’ British Journal of Educational Studies, 
40-49. 

*2Buber refers specifically to the need for the teacher to influence without interfering in 
‘*Education,’’ Between Man and Man, p. 95, and to the problematic feature of character 
education in ‘‘The Education of Character,’’ Between Man and Man, p. 105. 

‘Buber, ‘‘The Education of Character,’’ Between Man and Man, pp. 108-17. (While the 
primary goal of the educator is to assist the student to develop I-Thou relationships, it is evident 
that the former avoids intending himself as a potential Thou, at least if he hopes to preserve the 
teacher-student relationship. [See reference number 28, pp. 53-54.]) 

This assertion (in #3) does not signify that the philosophical principles represent the only 
foundation or the complete foundation for the educational theories. 
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What should English teachers who teach expository writing during 
the decade of the 1980s be doing? What will young people need to 
learn? What should we teach? To what ends, aims, or purposes should 
we do what we do? These questions and their ‘‘better’’ answers 
concern public school teachers and college and university teachers 
alike. Here we report a recent study of classroom practices—a study 
of what *‘is’’—as helping teachers who must answer these questions 
by complex judgments of what ‘‘should”’ or ‘‘ought to be.’ Here, we 
suggest, is a valid way for going from what ‘‘is’’ to what ‘‘ought to 
be. Here rings the challenge to teachers to bring to bear educational 
philosophy in thinking through their purposes in providing the better 
liberal or general education demanded for our students in the 1980s. 

English teachers hear again the imperative to advance their 
teaching from ‘‘is’’ to ‘‘ought.’’ Time declared on its June 16, 1980, 
cover: ‘‘Help! Teacher Can’t Teach.’’ But knowledgeable English 
teachers do know how to read, and from years of reading their 
professional! literature we know they are aware. They know the wide 
gap between what is written about the teaching of English and the 
classroom teaching of English, between the recommended ‘‘innova- 
tions’’ of the 1960s and the little difference they made in the tex- 
tbooks and classroom practices of the 1970s. A few have known the 
possibility of a better educational philosophy than our periodical 
swings from one extreme to its opposite. This was suggested so long 
ago as the organizational meeting of the Southwestern Philosophy of 
Education Society, October 9, 1950, at Southern Methodist Universi- 
ty when Black read the first paper: ‘‘Process and Product in Intellec- 
tual Education.”’ Yet by the mid-1970s ‘‘open classroom’’ education 
was besieged by another ‘‘Back to the Basics’’ drive. In 1971, and in 
much the same spirit, Kent Gill expressed in ‘‘Whither an English 
Curriculum for the Seventies?’’ (The English Journal, 60, No. 4, 
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April 1971, pp. 447-54) a plea to English teachers. This was a 
wonderful, practical ideal: the hope that English teachers might 
synthesize the competing curricula: the knowledge-centered, the 
functional, and the individual fulfillment. Today’s reality is that such 
syntheses have not occurred and await better prospects in the 1980s. 
Probably, then, English teachers in the 1980s ‘‘should’’ not expect a 
revolution. 

Where lie possibilities for advancing from ‘‘is’’ to ‘‘ought’’? We 
suggest putting in a philosophical context regarding purposes know- 
ledge from *‘A Descriptive Analysis of Teaching Expository Writing 
in the Secondary Schools in the Sacramento, California, Area’’-—W. 
Augustus Davis’s 1979 doctoral dissertation at Laurence University. 

In 1979 Davis, at the University of California at Davis, wanted to 
know how to improve the teaching of expository writing in the 
secondary schools in the Sacramento area. He noted that students 
from certain schools were more successful than those from other 
schools on the writing skills part of their college entrance examina- 
tions. Records showed that thirty-eight percent of the freshmen enter- 
ing during the previous three years had had to take a remedial course 
(Subject A) to bring their English skills up to the University level of 
acceptability. Such entering students had been screened from the 
upper twelve percent of the available qualified high school graduates. 
Yet thirty-eight percent failed the writing area of the entrance exami- 
nation. In addition, many of these students made rapid progress after 
being taught the techniques of writing in the University Subject A 
course. Some high school English teachers and the University Subject 
A teachers were evidently doing in expository writing the kind of 
teaching which led to success; other high school teachers taught 
students who failed. What things lead to success and what to failure? 
**By analyzing the writing problems which students have (and have 
been so identified by teachers) and by evaluating teaching procedures 
(in the light of successes and failures of students in gaining college 
admission),’’ Davis hoped ‘‘to obtain a more definite picture of the 
success in teaching writing to high school students.”’ 

Davis gathered data from twenty-five secondary schools, two 
colleges, and two universities regarding what ‘‘regular classroom 
English teachers who taught expository writing’? do. From school 
and University records he identified teachers with ‘‘successful writ- 
ing programs”’ in ‘“‘high-achieving schools’’ (60 percent or more 
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students passing their college admission writing test) and those from 
‘*low-achieving schools.’’ He administered 217 opinionnaires dis- 
closing what writing problems teachers of ‘‘successful’’ and ‘‘unsuc- 
cessful’’ students considered most important and deserving of their 
instructional time. His amazing 96.8 percent return from 37 Universi- 
ty teachers and 170 secondary teachers afforded Davis comparisons 
and identification of problems and responses put into many tables 
according to Spearman rank-difference calculation of rank-order cor- 
relations. 

Successful college and University teachers of Subject A or English 
| and teachers from high-achieving schools, Davis found, agreed that 
the most serious writing problem of students was their failure to 
provide supporting details for their statements. Yet teachers from the 
low-achieving schools placed this problem ninth. Poor spelling, 
identified by low-achieving schools as the most serious problem, was 
given a very low ranking by teachers in high-achieving schools and 
considered by college and University teachers as one of the problems 
least encountered. Teachers from high-achieving schools agreed with 
college and University instructors on four of the top five problems. 
Teachers from the low-achieving schools agreed with college and 
University teachers on only two of their top five problems. 

Davis’s study yielded much more knowledge about the preparation 
of the 84 percent of students from the high-achieving schools who 
successfully passed on their initial attempt the expository writing 
examination given to entering freshmen at UCD. How different, he 
revealed, was the preparation given to the students from the low- 
achieving schools, only 25 percent of whom passed the expository 
writing examination given to entering freshmen on their initial 
attempt. Many of them were among the 38 percent of entering UCD 
freshmen in 1975, 1976, and 1977 who were forced to take a remedial 
course (Subject A) to bring their writing skills up to the level of 
acceptance required by their University teachers, who succeeded in 
doing so in a surprisingly short period of instruction. Perhaps this 
minimum knowledge from Davis’s study tells us much about what 
English teachers *‘should’’ do in the 1980s, doing so without the 
common fallacy of going from ‘‘is’’ to ‘‘ought.”’ 

If teachers aim or want to accomplish certain purposes and objec- 
tives, then they *‘should’’ do certain known things in their classrooms 
rather than others. If the goal is success in terms of ability of students 
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to pass college and University writing requirements, then we know 
from Davis’s study what they ‘‘should’’ do in expository writing 
classes. They should prepare their students to do something more than 
the requirements on the College Entrance Board Examination to 
complete sentences with the best of several phrases or to identify 
sentence errors. They should give more time to additional matters 
than poor spelling, fragments, run-on sentences, unrevised writing, 
and topics not adequately limited. Rather ‘‘should’’ teachers spend 
time in developing better understandings and habits in using the 
dictionary and a thesaurus. Teachers ‘‘should’’ immerse more of our 
students in courses involving a substantial amount of writing which 
entails a substantial amount of logical, analytical, and synthetic 
thinking. This means systematically instructing for the ability to 
make judgments, to use precise language, to state a thesis, organize 
ideas to support that judgment or thesis, provide details, examples, 
and specific facts as supporting evidence in developed paragraphs 
containing sentences which relate ideas meaningfully. We ‘‘should’’ 
cultivate that quality of ‘‘reasonableness’’ which frees minds from 


dogmatic adherence to the dictates of authority and to prevalent 


uncritically examined ideological fashions. We must and ‘‘should’”’ 
encourage students of the 1980s to be critical (especially of their own 
ideas as well as our own), ask questions, look for evidence, scrutinize 
alternatives, ask for justifications, and quest after what truly matters 
in life. 

This involves full use of English teachers’ own preparation in 
liberal, general education, in knowledge of literature, films, com- 
munication media, and other accounts and experiences which consti- 
tute resources for the English teacher’s art. That is the art of so putting 
their students in touch with human experiences involving the making 
of judgments which yield better choices and preferences regarding 
what is true, good, and beautiful that individual lives and societal 
living are enhanced. That is an important ‘‘should’’ for the 1980s! 

That ‘‘should’’ entails a more vital and complex ‘‘should’’ which 
involves teachers’ philosophy of values and what matters as well as 
their educational philosophy regarding the aims, purposes, and objec- 
tives of education so necessary to giving proper direction to everyday 
classroom practices. For teachers themselves must question, be crit- 
ical, and judge whether the above college-preparatory ‘‘success’’ 
aims are truly worthy. Or should they not be extended to al/ students? 
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Do not all students need to acquire the skills, abilities, understand- 
ings, and attitudes of the just-described ‘‘liberally educated”’ product 
of ideal general, moral, and aesthetic education: persons who can and 
will make wise judgments? 

Against the societal obstacles of a people recently described ‘‘as 
rigid as red-necks, as conservative as successful farmers, and as 
irrational as religious zealots,’’ should not our English teachers be 
busy during the 1980s creating more ideal persons? As the 1945 
**Redbook’’ Harvard Report—General Education in a Free Socie- 
ty—clearly stated, their educational activities should develop these 
*‘traits of mind’’: ‘* to think effectively, to communicate thought, to 
make relevant judgments, to discriminate among values.’’ Allowing 
for the customary ‘‘cultural lag’’ betweene ideal and the real, can we 
settle for less for the students of the 1980s in public schools where the 
reality is often full-time drilling illiterates to pass competency tests? 
As Margaret Mead first stated in 1928, ‘‘We must turn all of our 
educational efforts to training our children for the choices which will 
confront them.”’ 

While an ideal, reason is yet a human capacity; and its exercise in 
reflections upon our so human experiences of ‘‘ups and downs’’ as 
reported here in the teaching of expository writing affords us the 
**heart-warming’’ knowledge we may need in facing the decade 
ahead. The activities of teachers of English must today (as yesterday) 
pursue the ideal of ‘‘Our reach should exceed our grasp / Else what’s a 
Heaven for.’’ We should be heartened to do so in terms of knowledge 
we cause to be placed in the hands, hearts, and minds of youngsters of 
diverse talents whom we must take where they are and advance as far 
as we may be able up the steps to man’s higher life in pursuit of what 
James Truslow Adams called in 1931 *‘The American Dream.’’ That, 
we ‘‘should’’ be reminded from his The Epic of America, is the 


dream of a land in which life should be better and richer and fuller for 
every man, with opportunity for each according to his ability . . . to 
attain to the fullest stature . . . (p. 404). 


English teachers knowledgeable of ‘‘successful’’ teaching of ex- 
pository writing as reported here play an important part in that 
precious dream. For their activities ‘‘should’’ give us the synthesis 
Kent Gill hoped for in his April 1971 article in The English Journal 
referred to earlier. Perhaps they shall contribute to the rise of ‘‘a new 
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kind of Renaissance man,’’ who, in Gill’s description would 


glory in his humanity in the face of the electronic revolution, his 
language competence functioning fully in his thinking, his feeling, his 
communicating, his remembering, and in his inner search for personal 
meaning and understanding (p. 454). 


Everyman—and Everywoman (to update Gill)—‘‘should’’ become 
that kind of person! 





Kenyan School and Culture 


Henry D’Souza 

Department of Educational Foundations 
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P.O. Box 48506 

Nairobi, Kenya 


Several problems come to the fore when national culture with all its 
complexity is reviewed. The term ‘Black Englishman’’ alludes to the 
regrettable fact that an educated ‘‘wananchi’’ is so immersed in a 
foreign culture that he appears to have lost sight of his identity. If this 
were true can foreign cultural influences be stopped or minimized? To 
what extent can indigenous culture be promoted without restricting 
the drive towards modernisation? 

Allied to the enigma of foreign dominance are the connotations of 
the word ‘‘culture.’’ Brian Bullivant,' a sociologist, has understand- 
ably argued that there are over two hundred usages of the word. 
Reynolds and Shilbeck? add that culture is ‘ta portmanteau or rubber- 
bag word. You can get what you want into it.’’ Since culture has 
numerous meanings it is advisable to spotlight the main ones used in 
the Kenyan context. 

The *‘culture of a school”’ refers to the ethos of a school stamped by 
the proprietors who belong to a certain religious faith or nationality. 
Schools may thus have a Protestant, Jewish or Islamic ethos. The 
selection of teachers, books and the interpretation of events are based 
or this outlook to life. Foreign nationals like the Swedes, Japanese, 
and the Dutch educate their young in their own separate primary 
schools in Nairobi so as to bring up their children on their respective 
national culture. In like fashion national schools in Kenya tend to be 
secular and reflect national goals and aspirations. 

Most Kenyans think of the fine arts when discussing culture. In a 
scholarly article entitled, ‘‘Do ethnic languages divide a nation,”’ 
Kimani Gecau* thus supports the development of tribal cultures in 
addition to promoting Kiswahili and the national culture. He adds that 
the ‘‘challenge is to develop a policy of integrating Kenya’s ethnic 
diversity into a differentiated whole, free from the debilitating effects 
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of tribal prejudice and discrimination.’’ He continues with a poignant 
observation that tribal cultures have to grow to take account of 
modernisation processes at work in rural areas. Kenyan culture is 
therefore an amalgam of ethnic cultures. 

The dominant ethnic culture will be that of the ‘‘wananchi’’ since 
the nation consists almost wholly of thirty-three odd tribes. There is 
the belief, which is partly true, that during the colonial period tradi- 
tional culture was either denounced or given inferior status with the 
result that exaggerated emphasis has to be given to these cultures in 
order to rectify the imbalance. Kokwaro’s Medicinal Plants of East 
Africa, Professor Ogot’s work on the oral traditions of the Luo, 
Professor Mbithi’s learned treatises on traditional religions are all 
splendid examples of school capturing the rich traditional cultures in 
print. The Ministry of Education, through its subsidiary the Kenya 
Institute of Education, has backed Kiswahili to the hilt while the 
Tujifunze Kusomo Kikwetu Series started by Mrs. Edda Gachukia, 
currently a Nominated M.P., was intended to foster the growth of 
traditional cultures. 

But Kenyan traditional culture also includes several imported cul- 
tures as some Kenyans are ‘‘non-wananchi.’’ The Kenyan minorities 
include the myriad Asian and European communities, each with their 
distinctive culture. As in the States so in Kenya some of these 
minority cultures would be national cultures in other areas. 

In some ways these minorities together with the ‘*wananchi’”’ elite 
tend to reinforce the international culture which seems to be engulfing 
all developing nations. Since schools attempt to enculturate the young 
to fit not only parochial and national societies but also a global society 
the international culture tends to cloud the former two cultures. 

C. Arnold Anderson, an eminent comparativist, views the present 
trend differently. He seems to see international influences on the 
decline: 


‘*Hence, in these nations in a hurry, the potential binding strength of 
the parochial parts of culture has more importance than it had in our 
past. Too much concern to reassert or revive the parochial unities will 
atrophy the universal themes that the international educational agen- 
cies are attempting to foster as a solid basis for the national develop- 
ment that must take place if there is to be any nation at all.’’* 


As shall be seen shortly the realities of cultural change do not 
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support this view. In fact the predominance of international culture 
spearheaded by American technological advances has led some to 
erroneously adopt a Marxian stance and talk of ‘‘cultural genocide.’’ 
Thus Michael T. Martin concludes that, 


‘the function of shcooling in the U.S. (is) an instrument of cultural 
imperialism through which the psychic and physical world of the 
Afro-American is distorted and transformed to legitimize racial and 
class social relations in capitalist society.’’> 
To a certain extent the U.S. did ignore and suppress its traditional 
cultures especially when it was building its own unique national 
culture. But the attitude has changed in the sixties because of global 
trade and the rise of the Third World nations. The Federal Govern- 
ment through a Defense Act is financing the growth of its ethnic 
cultures without ignoring national culture. 

The situation is not much different in Russia, the other superpower. 
Although in 1917 the USSR and USA were ideologically poles apart, 
and to a lesser extent still are, the two countries are moving in the 
same direction owning to the needs of a super-power fueled by 
technological developments of a Space Age. If Russia is emulating 
the USA by moving towards a twelve-year basic education for all 
which is free and compulsory, the United States is increasingly 
stressing science and technology in its curriculum in response to 
Russia’s first satellite that orbited the earth. Both countries give 
limited patronage to their traditional cultures while developing a 
national culture, yet both are moving inexorably towards a common 
planetary culture. 

It can be deduced that as in several developed nations, so in Kenya, 
the national society is *‘plural’’ or ‘“heterogenous.’”’ National policies 
have to promote ‘‘unity within diversity.’’ The concept of national 
culture may be in its infancy in Kenya but Kenyans have gone through 
a hierarchy of cultures. Kwito Ndeti°® has appropriately documented 
the existence of Stone and Iron Age sites in Kenya in his charming 
booklet, Cultural Policy in Kenya. He has also shown how different 
Government Ministries are promoting national culture. In addition 
Kenyans share with the developed world the benefits of the Space 
Age through EXTELCOM which relays messages abroad via its 
satellite station at Longonot and through the satellite tracking station 
at the Coast. 

Thus a definition of Kenyan culture should not be restricted to the 
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fine arts, customs or to national culture. We should on the contrary 
think of Kenyan culture as being the sum total of man’s actions on the 
moon, which was “‘one giant step for mankind,’’ not just for the 
Americans, as by the heart transplants first conducted in Azania. 
Though international culture will predominate, the uniqueness of the 
‘*wananchi’’ will still survive by the conscious promotion of tradi- 
tional and national culture. The ‘‘Englishness’’ implied in ‘*Black 
Englishman’’ does not so much reflect the values of England but of 
the norms of an international set of administrators, industrialists, 
financiers and educators who influence developments in a planetary 
society. 

Having defined African culture in a Kenyan context it is expedient 
to observe how Kenyan society is changing. No attempt will be made 
to discuss theories of change as these are adequately dealt with in 
appropriate sociological texts. 

In the section showing the Metamorphosis of Kenyan Culture, 
diagram A shows the state of Kenyan culture today. The three circles 
represent the three main sub-cultures, traditional, national and inter- 
national in order of importance. Ethnic culture is of least importance 
because of its limited currency area-wise and because ethnicism is 
seen to be divisive in a young nation. More money and time is spent in 
unification, in parading the flag, the anthem and national goals and 
policies, hence the growing importance of national culture. The circle 
for International Culture is the largest of the three on account of the 
foreign influences coming in through aid, staff and the mass media. 


The Metamorphosis of Kenyan Culture 


Kenyan Culture Today Growth of Each National Culture 
Sub-Culture Assimilates 
- Traditional Culture 
KEY: Wholly and 
International 
Culture Partly 





T - Traditional Culture 
N - National Culture 
I - International Culture 
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Three processes are at work as Kenyan culture becomes 
metaphorsed. The first is that each of these three sub-cultures is 
growing but at unequal rates. We have seen why national culture 
tends to develop faster than traditional. International culture develops 
even faster owing to the research and development programmes in all 
the universities of the world and in industry. But as the developed 
nations spend more on Research and Development they tend to play a 
disproportionate role in formulating international culture. One can 
therefore understand why South-East Asian countries look aghast as 
Japanese culture dominates the area. The fear of Japanese technology 
swamping various developed nations has been extended to the shores 
of the U.S.A. and Europe. In developing countries such fears are 
translated into the charge of neo-colonialism. 

The second process which takes place simultaneously is that the 
national culture tends to assimilate both the traditional and interna- 
tional; the former can be done so more readily since the growth of 
ethnic cultures depends on national assistance. The Kenya Govern- 
ment would also like to foster traditional culture, especially that of the 
‘*wananchi,”’ since it is these ethnic cultures which make Kenyans 
unique. But as long as the national language, Kiswahili, is inadequate 
for internalising scientific and technological terms, international cul- 
ture will not be wholly assimilated. Kiswahili will assimilate foreign 
influences in the arts much more quickly than it would in the sciences 
and technology. 

After a period of time, perhaps fifty to a hundred years, Kenyan 
cultural patterns will resemble those of developed nations (diagram 
D). The third process will have been completed. The national culture 
will be so mature that it could absorb any foreign ideas overnight. The 
idea is that once a foreign influence has been translated into Kiswahili 
then it may be regarded as having been internalised and ready for 
further development. The structure of a developed culture is far from 
being static; there is continuous interaction between ethnic, national 
and international cultures even at this stage. But from now on the 
national culture predominates. The national culture will have de- 
veloped characteristics which make it unique in many ways. 

These three processes could be extended further to show that after a 
national culture has matured it could devlop further and merge into a 
regional culture as nations unite to form a Common Market. The case 
of the European Common Market may be cited to illustrate this trend. 
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One can speak of the emergence of a European culture much more so 
today than one could in the past. A few major educational implica- 
tions may now be drawn from the changing nature of Kenyan society. 

Culture used to thought of as a sophisticated activity restricted to 
the leisured class. In Kenya the illiterate are the largest contributors 
to, and the repositors of, traditional culture. The school cannot 
therefore ignore the illiterate as cultural resources. 

Owing to the preponderance of an international culture the interna- 
tional language, English in the case of Kenya, will continue to have 
greater importance than Kiswahili as the medium of instruction for 
some time to come. The whole question of the medium of instruction 
has been discussed in depth in two papers, A uni-, bi-, tri-, or 
multi-lingual policy for Kenya?’ and in Africa’ s knotty lingual prob- 
lem: the medium of instruction.* The role of the traditional, national 
and international cultures explains why most Kenyans have to be at 
least tri-lingual. 

The fear of foreign dominance and the resulting ‘‘clash of cul- 
tures’’ can be rather traumatic. One defense mechanism is the policy 
of ‘‘splendid isolation.’’ Burma tried it for a while by expelling all 
foreign nationals but has had to change. The Republic of China 
attempted it when the movement culminated in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion but owing to the threat of the Russian bear China has had to 
change its stance to rapid modernization for survival. In the history of 
nations there may be drastic swings from one extreme to another, 
from glorifying traditionalism to embracing modernisation; the prob- 
lem is finding the right mix. 

Another example of ‘‘splendid isolation’’ is the establishment of 
the Saskatchwan Indian Federated College in Saskatoon.’ Attached 
to the University of Regina, it is being paraded as the only Indian 
College in North America. An institution of this kind is welcome for 
many reasons. A novel experiment is a sign of creativity and in 
keeping with university ideals. The institution is run by the Indians 
themselves so that it is hoped that the administrative policies will 
synchronise with those of the recipients. However, its goal of ‘‘self- 
sufficiency’’ is very limited indeed since the Indians have to partici- 
pate not only in the development of the Reserves but of Canada as a 
whole which es largely English-speaking and highly technologically 
oriented. An institution of this kind is likely to minimize the role of 
international culture and it is not surprising that the Federal Govern- 
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ment is reluctant to finance it. ‘‘Splendid isolation’’ is far inferior to 
an ‘‘open-door’’ policy which sees that the school is well equipped to 
train the young to withstand the ‘‘shock’’ and ‘‘stress’’ of foreign 
influences since not all are necessarily good. 

For survival the Kenyan school has therefore a divine task to 
preserve and create not only culture that is distinctly Kenyan but also 
that which is planetary. In doing this several myths will be destroyed. 
African culture is not that which is distinctly the product of the 
**blacks.’’ Nor is African culture static or narrowly restricted to the 
fine arts. African culture is neither monolithic nor inferior and can be 
as progressive or retrogressive as any. 

The school has to aim for international standards as its graduates 
will have to display international standards in dress, behaviour, 
organisation in government and commerce. The University of Nairo- 
bi, as the epitome of school, should not be run on the ‘‘matatu’’ 
principle of overloading. Nor should Kenya emulate India, and more 
recently Nigeria, in overproducing graduates whose achievements 
are questionable. This does not imply that all Indian and Nigerian 
graduates fail to meet international standards. It does mean that 
short-sighted policies that go for quantity rather than quality tend to 
be expensive in the long-run. 

However, various policy statements indicate that international 
standards are not wholly ignored in Kenya. In an effort to eliminate 
illiteracy the first seven years of a nine-year basic education pro- 
gramme are free from 1980. The emphasis in primary, and more 
particularly in secondary schools, has shifted from arts to science and 
technology. The Ministry of Education is constantly trying to im- 
prove standards of teachers and schools. And the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Nairobi, Professor J. Mungai, is trying to shift the 
image of the University from being essentially a teaching institution 
to one that lays more stress on research. 

To conclude the ‘‘Englishness’’ implied in **Black Englishman’’ 
really alludes to the inevitable enculturalization of an international 
culture. The dynamics of traditional, national and international cul- 
tures lead one to deduce that Kenyan culture is the sum total of man’s 
thoughts and actions. It includes the two cultures that Snow detected, 
the arts and sciences, and a third based on technology. Nor does 
Kenyan culture exclude sub-cultures based on age groups, like the 
teenage culture. This broad definition acknowledges the fact that the 
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traditional culture of ‘‘wananchi’’ and the national culture will pre- 
serve the identity of Kenyans. The paper noted the relevance of the 
time factor and transience of defense mechanisms. The warning that 
Alvin Toffler gave the Americans in Culture Shock is applicable to 
the Kenyan: ‘‘Adapt or Perish.’’ Some, like one of my students, 
would alter the signal to read, **‘ Adapt and Perish.’’ From a methodo- 
logical point of view a tri-polar cultural paradigm has been suggested. 
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Excepting the threat of nuclear war, the Muslim World is, and will 
remain, America’s most pressing foreign policy dilemma. Iran, the PLO, 
and oil blackmail are only the beginning; the explosions coming in Muslim 
states from Indonesia to Chad will make the last quarter of this century the 
bloodiest and most barbaric in six hundred years. This dismal forecast seems 
self-evident, yet Americans know almost nothing of the coming storm, or of 
the men and ideas behind it. This book is a good place to start finding out. 

In Militant Islam, G. H. Jansen, a journalist and diplomat with twenty 
years experience in the Muslim world, surveys the contemporary Islamic 
revival and its efforts to dominate Muslim politics. His scope is wide, 
encompassing the entire Muslim world of seventy nations and a quarter of 
the world’s population, and that is a major reason why the book fails. Jansen 
attempts too much, and it leaves the reader confused. 

Confused, but enriched. Militant Islam, although hopelessly flawed in 
several ways, is still a motherlode of information and insights about a very 
serious problem, and it deserves to be read for that reason alone. Irrespective 
of its errors, Jansen’s book contains a fine primer on Islam and Islamic law; 
an even and wise critique of the Koran and its centrality in Islam; and a rare 
focus on the non-Arab Muslim nations of East Asia and North Africa. He 
also offers a rich little polemic against the sins of the Orientalists, that small 
band of scholars and writers that investigated and interpreted Muslim society 
for the past two centuries. In brief, he accuses them of intellectual imperial- 
ism, and although it is a shaky half-truth, it is an argument that is gaining 
increasing currency and deserves critical observation. Jansen reiterates 
Edward Said, whose 1978 compendium of woe, Orientalism, paved the way 
for this fashionable leftist’s denunciation of two hundred years of western 
scholarship. (This denunciation is just in time; if we are going to begin 
sucking up to these people, it is imperative that we first convince ourselves 
that everything we previously thought about them was hopelessly wrong and 
biased.) 
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‘*Militant Islam’’ is the term Jansen uses for the Islamic resurgence that is 
currently moving across the Muslim world like a scythe. We see it most 
clearly in the Mad Ayatollah, beheadings in Pakistan, and the megalomaniac 
rantings of Libya’s Gaddafi. This force, this resurgent Islam, is no mere 
religious revival; it is an attempt to merge the Faith and the State, and 
eventually to create regional Islamic orders that can then merge into a 
universal theocracy. It is an old dream, an atavism harkening back to the 
Caliphates, and it will ultimately fail, but it is a living dream and will have 
untold impact on the rest of our lives. 

It is also, as Jansen’s flounderings make clear, adamnably tangled dream. 
Muslims far and wide want governments grounded in Islam, but there are 
dozens of competing versions and insurmountable barriers to the success of 
any one of them. Militant Islam quickly explains both the ideas and the 
barriers, and that is its greatest strength; its greatest weakness is that it then 
draws entirely wrong conclusions. Jansen shows us an idea that is rabid, an 
idea with so many internal conflicts and inconsistencies that it can only 
explode, and then tells us it can, and should, succeed. Jansen, we are afraid, 
has gone native. 

At its core, ‘‘militant Islam’’ is really only anti-westernism. Islam, in its 
many regional and ethnic varieties, provides a vehicle, a rhetoric, and a 
unifying symbolism for the pervasive hatred for things Western, a hatred 
fueled by, but far older than, modern western imperialism. Unable to cope or 
compete with Western modernism, Muslims have turned to their faith to 
create viable societies, and it seems everyone has their own ideas about how 
it is done and what will result. Gaddafi has one vision, the Muslim Brother- 
hood another, Ali Shariat of Iran a third, and the Indonesian reformers a 
fourth. All they share is the Faith—their tool, and the anger—their motiva- 
tion. 

If they could compromise, Jansen says the results would be a series of 
thoroughly Islamicized regional powers. Those states would be republican, 
although ruled by benign despots, and economically left of center. Islamic 
law and an independent judiciary would guide and advise the ruler, and 
preferably, there would be no noisy political parties to interfere. Islamic 
morality, the kind that punishes adultery with stoning and drinking with 
lashes, would prevail. They would, of course, be Scandinavian-type welfare 
states where no one goes to bed hungry and peace reigns over the land. But 
there would be no dissent, and minorities and women would be forever 
second-class citizens, according to Jansen. 

He neglects to mention that there is nothing even remotely similar to such 
a plan in the entire history of Islam, and the fact that they’ve proven 
themselves the most fractious people on earth does not militate for rapid 
unity. He dwells constantly in the Land of Illusions. Historically, the only 
people the Muslims hate more than us are each other. If one brand of militant 
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Islam came to power it would immediately begin ramming their version of 
the Truth down their neighbors’ throats, so local success means regional 
war, not unity. Witness the contemporary struggles between Iran and Iraq, 
or between Libya and Egypt. And those Scandinavian-style welfare states? 
Where is the source of wealth in nations that have rejected industrialism? Oil 
won’t last forever, and air won’t feed the millions, soon to be billions, of 
supplicants. 

Some form of militant Islam already exists in a few Muslim states. Jansen 
points to Libya, Algeria, Iran, and Pakistan as examples. It is about to make 
itself felt in Egypt (where Sadat will soon fall), the Sudan, Tunisia, Moroc- 
co, Indonesia, and Malaysia. Jansen, interestingly, says it will not greatly 
affect the Middle East. In Saudi Arabia, where Islam appears sufficiently 
‘*militant’’ already, Jansen sees no chance of early success. The ruling 
family is dedicated to dissipation and luxury, and they will brook no real 
effort to make them behave like proper Muslims. Nations like Iraq, Syria, 
and Lebanon cannot embrace Islam as an integral part of their politics 
because their many minorities would object. Shia Muslims would reject 
Sunni Islamicism, and vice versa, and Christians would reject both. In these 
cases, Islamic unity means national disintegration. The Palestinians, dedi- 
cated to a secular state of Arabs, Christians, and Jews, are likewise chary of 
inflamed religion. We can only be thankful for small favors. 

The nationalist’s fears of militant Islam are a major barrier to the dream of 
an emerging Islamic order. Nationalism, as Jansen says, is the only other 
important ideology in the Muslim world, and they mix like oil and water. 
The nationalists tend to be more westernized—they at least desire a nation, a 
western concept,—and that is anathema to the strict Islamicists. In fact, the 
militant Muslims despise nationalism because it fragments and weakens the 
‘tumma,’’ the worldwide Muslim community. Jansen sees some hope of 
detente between the conflicting ideas, however. The nationalists, aware that 
their solutions have failed, are moving toward the Islamicists’ ideas in many 
Muslim lands. He believes a kind of Islamic patriotism may replace western- 
style nationalism. 

The lures of western consumerism also impede militant Islam’s accept- 
ance, especially among Muslim youth. They have tasted the forbidden fruit 
and now the Faith is battling for their souls. Westernized leaders like Sadat, 
Ali Bhutto, Sukarno, and the Shah, are also impediments. Such men pay lip 
service to Islam, but they use their power to frustrate its goals. 

The westernized youth and other modernized Muslims object to the 
parochial puritanism and backwards orthodoxy of Islam. It is a rigid faith, 
and Jansen believes the sacredness of the Koran and Mohammed must be 
overcome before a significantly revitalized Islam capabie of leadership and 
lasting success can emerge. He details several varieties of militant Islam, but 
his personal investment is in the most delicate of the species, the ‘*reform- 
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ers.’” They advocate the unshackling of ‘‘ijtihad,’’ (independent thought) 
and ‘‘ijima,’’ (concensus) and a thoroughgoing reform of Islamic thought. 
These men and groups are less hysterical than the traditionalists and are 
groping to find some way to restore Islam and still maintain the good that the 
West has to offer. They are, according to Jansen, militant Islam’s only real 
hope, but they are usually ignored or oppressed. Orthodoxy is ascendent, 
and Islam’s Luthers will have to wait. 

The most aggravating thing about Militant Islam, and the reason his 
conclusions are suspect, is Jansen’s constant apologetic, anti-western tone. 
He sounds like a man who has been locked in a small room with a bevy of 
Marxist sociologists from the Sorbonne. In his view, militant Islam is a 
positive thing, and something the West asked for and deserves. The impe- 
rialists, be they French, British, or Dutch, did nothing right. They *‘op- 
pressed’’ and ‘‘destroyed’’ and ‘*subjected’’ the Muslim world, subverting 
its young and strangling the native culture. That point of view is fashionable 
in writings about the Third World and it is, at best, only half true and leads to 
nothing constructive. It also flies in the face of history. To Jansen’s mind, 
the Muslims are in no way responsible for the sorry state of their societies; 
the beastly West did it all. 

Islam, even a revitalized ‘‘militant’’ Islam, offers no solutions for the 
problems facing the Muslim world. In fact, Islam is their major problem, the 
one overarching barrier that will keep the Muslims hungry, ignorant, and at 
one another’s throats for the foreseeable future. 

The Islamic world is at a historical watershed, and their choice is to either 
go forward into modernism—meaning Westernism and all its evils like 
parliamentary democracy, science, and rationalism—or backwards into 
traditionalism, meaning social stagnation, political tyranny, and theological 
slavery. The transition to modernity is not easy, and nobody makes it 
without severe social costs and generations of turmoil. The Muslims face 
many of the same problems Western culture did two centuries ago, and they 
must struggle to find similar solutions. Those solutions are secular, not 
clerical, and the politics and nationalism they so despise are the true tools of 
progress. That modernity is worth the struggle is reflected in the fact that 
most of our children live to become healthy adults, and most of theirs don’t. 

Militant Islam, like Communism, is a fancified means of escaping from 
the turmoil of transition, a high-sounding excuse to slip back into a comfort- 
able but stupefying fuedalism. The West has relinquished the power to stop 
them, and now we, and they, must pay the price. Remember that mullah you 
saw kicking the American corpse after the failed rescue attempt in Iran, and 
remember, too, the frenzied Afghani that NBC cameras caught in the act of 
shredding and eating the Russian flag. They are the true face of militant 
Islam, and you'll be seeing a lot more of both of them. 


Terry Hammons 
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e Hidden Professoriate 
The Hidden Pro t 


Arthur S. Wilke, editor 
Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn. 
xviii, 290 pp. $22.95, 1979 


These are trying times for the academics and the academy—declining 
enrollments, tightening tenure situation and declining budgets of the educa- 
tional institutions. Of course the prospects are not that bleak for some fields. 
For example, teachers in certain specialized fields such as business and 
genetics usually have fewer problems finding secure jobs. 

Until recently most jobs were *‘tenure track”’ leading to life time employ- 
ment which could be terminated only under very special circumstances. 
Tenure itself—spurred by unprecedented enrollments in the 1960s that 
created a voracious demand for faculty members—was almost routinely 
granted. But today things have changed. What is emerging is a band of 
**gypsy scholars’’ who wander from place to place in search of the **home of 
the learned.’ No figures are available on the number of teachers who can’t 
find permanent jobs at 3,130 American colleges and universities. According 
to the American Council on Education **gypsy scholars’’ already make up a 
substantial number of 71,900 teachers of higher education who have not 
found a permanent position. This worries the educators and administrators 
alike. If this trend continues it will bankrupt the educational system in the 
United States and contribute to the process of downward mobility for the 
academiics. 

These are the kinds of questions with which Arthur Wilke’s The Hidden 
Professoriate is concerned. It is a book that, as its subtitle suggests, explores 
the questions of credentialism, professionalism, and tenure crisis. The 
hidden professoriate is a mass of drifting intelligentsia, a homeless mind. 
This used to be true for underdeveloped countries like India and Mexico but 
the ‘presence of a drifting, aimless, underemployed intelligentsia’’ in the 
United States is a recent phenomenon. According to Blumberg and Murtha: 
‘*‘Now America is beginning to share this feature of underdevelopment, as 
well as a great many others relating to industrial depletion and decline— 
leading Seymour Melman and others to refer to the United States no longer 
as ‘overdeveloped,’ as C. Wright Mills once termed it, but, ironically as 
underdeveloped.”*! 

While only the best of the undergraduates can hope to get into graduate 
school, it is only to face the prospect that after an average of eight years of 
intense competition it will be without improved job prospects at the higher 
level. At the same time, some of their professors are dissatisfied with their 
positions but unable or afraid to leave their tenured positions. Finally, 
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among the most dramatic events around them, there are the intense struggles 
of non-tenured junior faculty members for tenure—struggles they more 
often lose than win. 

In the 1970s non-tenured professors have found themselves under unusual 
pressure to publish, to teach (often taking on teaching overloads) and to 
avoid all forms of personality and ideological conflicts—for although all 
departments and administrations pay lip service to academic freedom, clever 
administrators disguise personality and ideological conflicts as problems of 
maintaining academic standards or of economic necessity. The individual 
professor has found that standards for tenure change as he or she approaches 
meeting qualifications for tenure: one year publication is of greatest impor- 
tance and, if the professor makes publication a first priority—making an all 
out effort, he/she often finds out the next year that the stress is on teaching 
excellence, with the hint that he/she is neglecting what is most important. 

Arthur Wilke’s The Hidden Professoriate is a story of administrators, 
faculty, and graduate students engulfed in the changing priorities in Amer- 
ican higher education. It is a story of rules and prescriptions, of tenured and 
non-tenured, of male and female professionals and of changing academic 
values and traditions. It is a story of educational organization and of women 
and minorities, of students and teachers and of formalistic impersonality of 
organizations. Some of these topics are covered fully in the text or by the use 
of case studies. Other such concerns are implied in the papers by Blumberg, 
Martindale, Wilke and Griessman, French, Goldner, Mirandé, Pilgrim, and 
others. Case studies by Wilke and Cain, Wilke and Krueger, Kim, Sullivan, 
French, and Wilke demonstrate the frustrations, problems, and predica- 
ments of an increasing number of social scientists; of graduate students on 
the hazardous road to the Ph.D.; of non-tenured professors scrambling for a 
declining number of positions; of professionals at mid-career despairing of 
normal promotions and even of retaining hard won tenured status. 

The book opens with a masterly brief statement by the editor on the 
problem areas in the academic world and ends with an excellent bibliogra- 
phy by Barbara Wilke. It is an exposé of the academic world of the 70s and 
hence it should be read by all who have any concern left whatsoever for the 
falling pillars of the American educational enterprise. 


Raj P. Mohan 


‘Paul Blumberg and James Murtha, ‘‘College Graduates and the American Dream, Dissent, 
Winter 1977, p. 46. 
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Fantasy and Common Sense in Education 
John Wilson 


John Wiley & Sons 
Halsted Press Division, New York, 1979 
viii, 134 pp. $15.95 


Modern educational theory and practice are contrary to common sense and 
stem from ideologies and fantasies that inhibit rational thinking. This sweep- 
ing indictment is the thesis of the author, who is lecturer and tutor in the 
Department of Educational Studies at Oxford University. Although he does 
not make clear where this criticism applies, one must assume at least the 
English-speaking nations inasmuch as the book has been published in North 
America as well as the United Kingdom. 

Wilson hopes to provide the right admixture of strict philosophy—rough- 
ly, ‘‘the formal or logical demonstration of distinctions and conceptual 
truths’’—and some satisfactory description of the feelings and fantasies 
people suffer from in relation to various educational topics. His endeavor is 
an attempt to improve reasonableness by making people aware of the 
feelings, fantasies, and the like that stand in the way of clear and logical 
thinking about such matters. The lack of documentation, other than occa- 
sional reference to his earlier writings, suggests that he prefers his own 
analysis unfettered by a review of other literature on the issues. 

Before undertaking the main task, the author provides a perspective by 
explaining what he means by ‘‘fantasy’’; why and how education is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to it; what philosophy is and how it can help; and finally, 
what the major fantasies are that muddle our thinking. His working defini- 
tion of fantasy stresses something more complex than a simple product of 
imagination—more like a ‘‘story or picture with connected elements’’ and 
generated by the emotional needs of the person rather than by a concern for 
truth or fact. 

The book centers on two important and influential fantasies: the Relativist 
and the Behaviourist. The first carries the flavor of ‘‘progressive,’’ ‘*child- 
centered,”’ ‘‘egalitarian,’’ and the like. It stresses *‘autonomy’’ rather than 
**standards’’; tends to go along with an anti-authoritarian attitude; makes 
much of cultural differences; and tends to push the word ‘‘private’’ beyond 
its proper limits. The second moves in the other direction. It stresses 
standards as used in the natural sciences; tends toward a tough-minded, 
**scientific ,"’ even perhaps a ‘‘materialistic’’ style of thinking; and in taking 
‘*society’’ or a ‘‘consensus’’ as authoritative, tends to narrow and miscon- 
strue the notion of ‘‘public.’’ Wilson does not insist upon this typology but 
offers it only as the most general and useful guide for his purpose. 
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The Relativist Fantasy, with its emphasis upon equality, causes a blurring 
of differences and a rejection of examinations, competition, grading, 
streaming, and authority. The Behaviourist Fantasy, which holds that educa- 
tional issues can be dealt with in a mechanistic way, leads to passing 
fashions in teaching and in educational research. Each major fantasy leads us 
astray as we tend to assimilate to it our ideas about education. 

The way out of the muddle is through philosophical analysis. In Part II the 
author uses this mode to show that these fantasies are indeed fantasies. He 
does this by pointing to necessary or conceptual truths which cannot be 
denied by anyone willing to reflect on the concepts likely to corrupt our 
thinking about various educational topics. On the topic of examinations, for 
instance, Wilson affirms the necessity of evidence of progress toward goals 
in learning. He does not, however, reduce this conceptual requirement to 
any particular form or system of examinations. He also insists that some kind 
of competition is inherent in school learning as the pupil’s progress cannot 
be judged only in relation to itself—it is necessarily subject to public 
standards. While these two conceptual necessities strike at the heart of the 
Relativist Fantasy, others undercut the Behaviourist Fantasy. One such is the 
truth that physical acts (behavioral objectives) cannot be simply equated 
with changes in the learner. 

After devoting a chapter to education and its requirements, the author 
continues his analysis in four successive chapters on educational research, 
the preparation of teachers, education and identity, and motivation and 
teaching. In the chapter on educational research, he dispels two myths— 
first, that such research should be ‘‘value-free’’ and second, that it is merely 
about empirical facts or “‘data.’’ The first myth may result from either the 
Relativist or the Behaviourist Fantasy, but the second more likely from the 
Behaviourist. This chapter did not seem to add anything much new, as the 
American literature has refuted these so-called myths for some years 
already. 

Partly because he had earlier written a book on the preparation of teachers 
and partly because he considers the central points fairly obvious, Wilson 
believes this topic required little philosophical analysis. As usual he focuses 
on the way in which the two fantasies—particularly the Behaviourist— 
operate here. The treatment will prove to be both unsettling and challenging 
to teachers of educational foundations—unsettling because it will question 
certain courses as conventionally taught but challenging because it will point 
to a deeper kind of teaching, inherently necessary to the preparation of 
teachers and well-suited the historic mission of educational foundations. 
This teaching, it is asserted, will be the serious business of helping the 
intending teacher to make a bit more sense, or gain a little more solid truth, 
or become a little less prejudiced and doctrinaire, about educational issues. 
Here Wilson gives only the most general advice, including the caution to 
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work within the present system of teacher-education to introduce such 
deeper analysis of ideas and feelings. 

A short chapter on education and identity persuades us that the psycholog- 
ical or social identity of students such as ‘*Welsh,’’ ‘*Black,’’ ‘‘Chicano,”’ 
etc. is educationally irrelevant and can only lead to the unwarranted politici- 
zation of educational curricula and practices. At the same time, it cautions 
that we cannot educate our students without paying some attention to the 
problem of their emotional security and identity. 

In the final chapter Wilson again takes as his point of departure the two 
major fantasies but does not dwell on them. He admits that the topic of 
motivation is complex and hopes only to say enough to prevent our falling 
victims to the grosser expressions of fantasy. His analysis focuses on the 
question as to whether there is any basis for thinking that one class of reasons 
is better than another for getting pupils to do things. In the end, he has only 
common-sense answers to offer—e.g., **. . . use whatever form of motiva- 
tion works most efficiently . . . .,’’ for he believes we lack any clear and 
confirmed truths about some ‘‘motivations’’ being better than others. 

In conclusion, even though the book does cover some old ground, at least 
from an American viewpoint, serious students of modern education should 
find something of value here. Its clarity, conciseness, and logical thinking 
make for good reading. It serves well as a model of philosophical analysis of 
some timely as well as perennially important educational issues. One who 
reads it may come to agree that common sense is not something we can take 
for granted, and may also accept the author’s invitation to join him in the 
running battle against the corruption of our intelligences. 


Edward J. Furst 





Education and the Democratic Ideal 


Steven M. Cahn 
Nelson-Hall, Chicago, Ill., 1979 
xiii, 111 pp. $8.00. 


The reading of this brief and concise book brings to mind the adage: 
‘*Don’t throw out the baby with the bath water.’’ The meaning to be inferred 
here by the adage is that unless one keeps in mind the goal one is committed 
to when making changes, the changes can either hinder or preclude the 
achievement of the goal. As expressed by Professor Cahn, ** . . . questions 
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of procedure are inseparable from questions of purpose.’’ (p. xii) 

The baby to be saved by Professor Cahn is university education. The need 
to save university education is a result of the recent commitment to change 
which is manifested by the embracing of all types of innovations, while 
rarely thinking about how they can help to achieve a goal. To cease this 
frantic rush to change, and possible destruction of higher education, Profes- 
sor Cahn offers ‘* . . . a coherent, thorough, and sound philosophy of higher 
education.’’ (p. xiii) Such a philosophy will help us ** . . . to know where we 
want to go, and we can choose intelligently those traditions that together will 
enable us to approach the fulfillment of our goals.’’ (p. xiii) 

The major goal for Professor Cahn is indicated by the phrase ‘*democratic 
ideal’’ in the book’s title. The ideal can only be achieved by an informed and 
critical minded citizenry. The major guide to considering any change in 
higher education is, therefore, how can the change provide citizens of a 
democracy *‘ . . . with the necessary understanding and capability to reap the 
greatest possible benefits from the democratic process while at the same time 
protecting that process from those who would seek its destruction?’’ (p. 6) 

The failure to keep the foregoing question in mind when considering 
changes in higher education has led to a weakening of both the content and 
standard of excellence needed to ensure the goal. Professor Cahn argues that 
the present-day recipients of a university education are not being prepared to 
be effective citizens, responsible contributors to the economy, and informed 
cultivators of aesthetics. A failure that endangers the democratic ideal. 

When then is to be done? Professor Cahn’s response, which makes up the 
major portion of the text, is to reaffirm the positions of Jacques Barzun (his 
former teacher) and Sidney Hooks. A position labelled ‘‘conservative’’ on 
an educational philosophy scale. 

There are two major concepts that are used to organize the book’s theme. 
The first is ‘‘liberal education.’’ A concept used to describe the type of 
curriculum needed to assure the goal of an educated person who can function 
in a democratic society. The second is *‘excellence.’’ A concept that can 
assure the standard of achievement expected by students and faculty con- 
cerned with ‘‘liberal education.”’ 

The liberal education curriculum is described by Professor Cahn as those 
learning experiences that ensure the student will: 1) understand public 
issues; 2) be familiar with the fundamental concepts and techniques of 
mathematics; 3) understand the academic disciplines’ methods of inquiry; 4) 
be sensitive to aesthetic experience; 5) have a knowledge of human values; 
and 6) be able to succeed in some general occupational endeavor. The thrust 
of the curriculum is to widen, not narrow, students’ understanding of 
themselves and their world. The danger of current curriculum changes in the 
universities is to narrow the curriculum by emphasizing specialization and 
**topical’’ issues. The curriculum that is truly needed is one which defines 
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*‘relevant’’ to mean exposing the student to those issues that consider what it 
means to be human. 

Equally important in the achievement of student learning by a liberal 
education curriculum is the need for students to understand it requires hard 
work. The danger of letting students believe education takes little effort is to 
allow them to take ** . . . a detour to the dead end of ignorance.’’ (p. 21) 
Another trap university curriculum designers have fallen into is to adopt 
content that interests the student in hopes of assuring motivation. The danger 
isa‘*... student’s interests may well not coincide with his needs.’’ (p. 28) 

Why is education such hard work? Professor Cahn’s response is that its 
purpose is to develop *‘excellence.’’ An excellence which does not seek to 
establish superiority, but merit. ‘‘Excellence as merit implies competition 
against standards; many can win, many can lose.’’ (p. 34) These standards 
are to be developed by those who have the experience and knowledge in a 
field of study and, thereby, know what is important to learn. The standards 
are to evaluate achievement of the student in the field of study and in no way 
should be considered as a measurement of a student’s worth as a human 
being. 

The failure to realize that evaluation is only a means to determine a 
student’s achievement and is noz a ‘‘moral’’ judgment about the student has 
resulted in the trend to do away with examinations and grades. Professor 
Cahn takes the position that doing so is contrary to the goal of education. 
Examinations enable the student to know how much has been learned and the 
faculty to know what has to be retaught. Examinations also encourage the 
student to see the importance of the subject matter because they require the 
student to ** . . . analyze and synthesize the course material, thereby 
strengthening and solidifying his grasp of the subject matter.’’ (p. 46) 
Grades serve the primary purpose of letting the student know the extent of 
learning as measured against a standard of excellence. They are not judg- 
ments about a student’s worth as a human being. 

Professor Cahn also challenges the laxities that have been taking place in 
the education and standards used to assure a qualified faculty. He then 
suggests that for a liberal education to assure the success of the democratic 
ideal, the faculty member must be a reflective thinker. The means to achieve 
such a person is to recognize: 1) the relationship between research (publish- 
ing) and teaching is a vital one; 2) tenure is awarded only for proven 
academic ability; and 3) the need for all faculty to take courses in the art of 
teaching. The outcome will be a faculty member who knows what academic 
standards are important, can teach them and, thereby, achieve a standard of 
excellence which merits tenure. For unless the faculty members demand 
excellence of themselves, how will they know what is excellence in a 
student? 

If a reader is seeking a new and detailed philosophy for higher education, 
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this book does not offer one. Professor Cahn has written a book that is a 
reaffirmation that quality in education demands standards and effort on the 
part of all who participate in it. Further, that education to be of value must 
require all persons to grow out of their individual orientations and become 
part of humankind. 

Why then read this book, require students to read it, or have the library 
buy it? Its worth is to be found first in the fact Professor Cahn has written a 
book that is clear and to the point about a contemporary and important 
concern. It does not suffer from jargonized and detailed explanations. While 
simplicity is not necessarily the measure of a position’s worth, it is a quality 
to be welcomed when done well. This book has that quality. The use of this 
book in a course can require the instructor and students to address the 
concern of what is the goal of higher education and how is the goal achieved? 
These questions require a student and instructor to know alternative posi- 
tions and to organize them to withstand critical analysis. Namely, the 
knowledge and ability desired by liberal education to ensure the democratic 
ideal. 


Bruce Beezer 





Paradoxes of Education in a Republic 


Eva T. H. Brann 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1979 
vi, 172 pp. $12.95. 


The **great books’’ idea of education is alive and well. It is no surprise 
that this most recent defense comes from a tutor at St. John’s College. 

It is Ms. Brann’s idea that education in a republic—emphasizing the 
public and political (persuasive) senses of that term—and particularly the 
American republic, embodies ‘‘root’’ dilemmas or paradoxes, which cannot 
be resolved through administrative or curricula innovations, but will be 
resolved, if at all, through reflection or philosophic inquiry. She remarks 
that inquiry is ‘‘intent on thinking things anew rather than on thinking new 
things’ (p. 106). 

The idea of a republic and the dilemmas it poses for education is sketched 
primarily from Jefferson and his cohorts and earlier philosophers who 
shaped their thinking. Ms. Brann first states the political principles and the 
educational dilemmas that come from them and then, in each chapter, 
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attempts a ‘‘resolution’’ of the dilemmas. The dilemmas she analyzes 
concern utility, tradition, and rationality. 

The dilemma concerning utility is that education, on the one hand, is 
thought to be naturally an end in itself, and yet it is treated in practice as a 
means to other ends. In developing this and other themes, Ms. Brann is 
provocative, though not original, and her ideas should be noted for other 
dilemmas they pose. For example, she notes that our republic ‘‘does not 
attempt to provide happiness but to facilitate its pursuit; hence, all its ways 
are instrumental—our public realm is primarily one of means’’ (p. 61). 
Daniel J. Boorstin concluded in 1953 that focus on the means of public 
conduct rather than ends in fact is The Genius of American Politics (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press). But Ms. Brann concludes that because of this 
character, ‘‘inquiry into purposes, goods, ends, ought always to have been 
crucial’ (p. 61). 

The resolution of the utility dilemma, according to Ms. Brann, is to regard 
education as an end and as a means as complements, not alternatives. She 
believes that *‘liberal education’ will foster that complement; that modern- 
ness enables productive work to be done with a liberal spirit, or ‘‘intelligent- 
ly and with relish’’ (p. 60); and that all studies sometimes can be pursued 
liberally. This is sensible, but not new. John Dewey more than once said the 
same thing. (See “Culture and Professionalism in Education,’’ in Education 
Today, Putnam, 1940, pp. 178-183; and Democracy and Education, Mac- 
millan, 1916, passim.) 

Ms. Brann wonders if a republic can ‘‘afford’’ liberal education, or ‘*an 
education beyond utility.’’ She says that it is part of the American theory that 
where there are natural rights—such as “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness’’—the resources for their realization will be found. The agenda 
for liberal education thus seems to be to show that it is a natural right. Alas, 
Ms.Brann shies from this work. She believes that ‘‘liberal education is not 
necessary to life. It is possible to live decently and comfortably without it. . . 
. It is . . . not even necessary to liberty’’ (p. 63). And to support this, she 
interprets Jefferson as suggesting that a citizen can know and exercise his 
rights and choose his representatives wisely without a ‘‘full course’’ of 
liberal learning. 

Jefferson’s *‘layered’’ conception of education indeed may warrant such 
an interpretation, but another of his dicta, that *‘any nation that expects to 
remain free and ignorant at the same time expects what never has been and 
never can be,’’ seems to state a necessary, and not only a utilitarian, case for 
supporting education. Moreover, Jefferson can be interpreted not as describ- 
ing just life itself, but “‘the good life,’’ and for all citizens. These different 
interpretations could provide the basis for Ms. Brann’s real inclination, 
which is that liberal education ‘‘in brief, . . . is a near-essential preparation 
not for any life but for a good life. [And] a chance at a good life is not a mere 
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desideratum in this Republic—it is indeed a right.’’ Ms. Brann has the 
warrant to be more vigorous about the right to a liberal education. 

The second dilemma involves tradition which is rejected as the basis of 
our republic and learning. Tradition is the ‘‘collection of texts generally 
recognized as the founding books of Western learning’’ (p. 20). Ms. Brann 
omits other books, post-biblical Jewish and Arabic writings and all reference 
to Eastern learning, because of their inaccessibility or because she does not 
know if they form a tradition in the sense she describes. This is a candid 
restriction and it has been used before by ‘‘great books’’ advocates. But it 
shows a deficiency in the theory. 

Western heritage is not denegrated if we note that 200 years after Jefferson 
we are a nation of multiple cultures (and in fact always have been) and that 
our commerce is with other cultures. Thus, other cultures have to be taken 
into account. Furthermore, tradition may be viewed not as static, but as 
constantly developing, so that ‘‘modern traditions’’ always form the basis of 
political life and education. There is no notice in this book that Jefferson 
advocated a ‘‘revolution’’ every generation. That is a comment about 
tradition. The ‘‘great books’’ theory could accommodate an expanded 


conception of tradition, if it would. That it has not done so in the half century 
since its formulation suggests that it is more concerned with the preservation 
of a certain mode of classical thought rather than developing the classical 


tradition and its use. 

Ms. Brann believes that the resolution of the dilemma of tradition is to 
reintroduce ‘‘the roots of reflection and action into a recognizably republican 
curriculum’’ (p. 95). The means to this are readings of original texts (not 
textbooks) of poetry, science, and philosophy. These correspond to the 
sources of tradition: imagination, reason, and intellect. Poetry includes 
drama and other fictional forms; science should be studied reflectively (and 
only later for its professional uses); and philosophy is the study of ‘‘the fruits 
of the love of wisdom’’ (p. 109). 

Needless to say, we are talking here about college education. It is ‘‘the 
literate activity of a leisured interlude between childhood and professional 
training’ (p. 102). Brann does not advocate the education of an elite or 
leisured class. She believes that modern life has provided the resources to 
enable leisure—not ‘‘time off,’’ but opportunity for ‘‘free activity’’ (p. 
146)—for the purpose of education. Morever, access to this kind of educa- 
tion should be based as little as possible on a particular form of secondary 
education. Brann says, ‘*‘As prodigious stupidity is much rarer than terrific 
cleverness, so the general intelligence is . . . quite sufficient for genuine 
education’’ (p. 103). Perhaps *‘only moderate English literacy and elemen- 
tary algebra’’ should be required for entrance, while training in ancient 
languages or a particular historical background, often thought to be require- 
ments for the ‘great books’’ program, are unnecessary. But once embarked, 
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the plan of studies (the curriculum) should be required, for ‘‘as far as the 
student’s preference is concerned, the chief choice should be whether to be 
educated or not’’ (p. 107). 

Fine sentiments; I would like to agree. But I wonder if the distribution of 
goods in modern society yet is equal enough to make leisure the basis of 
education for all. (In fact, the program might require more governmental 
subsidy of education.) Ms. Brann also seems to assume too little about the 
importance of secondary preparation. Finally, there is no reflection in these 
comments about the bases for making intelligent choices (to be educated or 
not) and how interest will be sustained once students are in the program. 
More realistic thinking about these matters needs to be done. 

The dilemma over rationality comes from the commitment to reason as a 
means of knowledge and truth but its use in such a way—as a personal 
instrument—as to run the risk of constant error. Several facets of this 
dilemma are considered. First, the obligation to think for one’s self turns 
everyone’s (including one’s own) thought into mere opinion. Secondly, self 
expression runs afoul of the need to be objective. Thirdly, a distinction 
between theory and theorizing (between science and philosophy) becomes 
confused. Next, rationality, located in the head, gives rise to the heart as its 
opponent. Finally, there is the dilemma of form replacing substance. 

The resolution of these dilemmas, says Ms. Brann, is to return to the 
question/answer mode of education, or to genuine inquiry. This means that 
**the course of education is the course of learning to read, and to have an 
education is to know how to read’’ (p. 16). (One is reminded of Mortimer 
Adler’s How To Read a Book (Simon and Schuster, 1940).) Brann advises 
that in developing the ability to inquire, and thus to avoid the dilemmas, 
students need to learn to speak (not *‘communicate’’) and listen, *‘to read 
texts of all sorts,’” and to learn ‘what is a question’’ and how to answer 
questions. ‘‘Question-asking . . . [is] deeper and more original than. . . 
instrumental reason’’ (p. 143). In addition, there are ‘‘environmental’’ (to 
preserve something natural, preferably beautiful, to stimulate the intellect) 
and ‘‘institutional’’ (formal) difficulties to be overcome. All of this is to say 
that ‘‘the school will be understood to exist for the sake of inquiry although it 
occurs but occasionally, and that all the institutional ways will support that 
end”’ (p. 145). 

That is an outline of the argument. My purpose is not to be complaining. 
Ms. Brann has written a good book. It is informed, thoughtful, and literate. 
Its focus on American political theory and education is more useful than 
focusing on ancient classics. The book meets Ms. Brann’s own test of 
philosophy, which is to think things anew. It is, perhaps, the best rationale | 
have seen for ‘‘great books’’ education. It does not reject ‘‘utility’’ out of 
hand, as is often the case, but attempts to integrate it with liberal learning. 
(But I do not believe that this is the best way to integrate it.) The book would 
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be a useful text for philosophy of education classes. I say, as Ms. Brann 
says, ‘‘text’’ rather than ‘‘textbook’’ to emphasize a source from which one 
thinks, rather than a manual of prepared instructions (pp. 100, 113). 

The study of education as the resolution of dilemmas is pedagogically 
useful. It assumes that the poles of the dilemma are legitimate—or at least 
tolerable—ways to look at things, and the role of philosophy/education is to 
resolve conflicts through integration rather than choosing sides. I think that 
is sensible. Other dilemmas could be considered, for example, one posed in 
the need to give teacher education students explicit advice how to function in 
the classroom, but without taking that advice mechanically or as a recipe; 
and another, called ‘‘busy-ness’’ (or business), which is the risk of getting 
caught in details and routines of situations that must be experienced in order 
to understand problems. In a larger sense, Ms. Brann shows us how to deal 
with such dilemmas. 

A final dilemma remains, which (in my experience) is how to deal with 
the desire, and not the opportunity, to have had the kind of education Ms. 
Brann describes without being convinced that its prescriptions are the best 
for the conduct of education. One way is to enjoy, if not be persuaded by, her 
book. I did. 


Robert R. Sherman 
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Mil 


The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, Egypt (ca 2500 BC). The scribe was the 
model of the educated man in ancient Egypt. His role was to preserve and disseminate 
knowledge. The Journal of Thought is a forum for the modern scribe. 
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